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TO 

GEOFFREY GARRATT 

Wcll^ wind-dispersed and vain the words will be! 

Tei, Thjrsis 

let VIC give my grief its hour. 

‘They tell me, Mr. Thompson, that you have 
published a book entitled A Farewell to India?' 

‘That is so, Mahatmaji.’ 

‘Well, it seems to me that you have been wasting 
your time again. How do you think that you are 
ever going to say farewell to India? You arc India’s 
prisoner.’ 




PREFACE 


F or the Rhodes Trustees I investigated possi- 
bilities of co-operation between Indian and 
Britisli writers; and I acted as Special Correspon- 
dent for the Manchester Guardian in India, during the 
first three months of this year. 

Part of the substance of this book appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian: the Jalianwalabagh paper and 
that on the vernacular literatures in the Spectator: 
the paper on fauna in The Times. 
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THE ARGUMENT 


M r. Gandhi’s arrest was premature and a blun- 
der; the Insin-Gandhi Pact of 1931 was in- 
adequate as well as surrounded by undesirable cir- 
cumstances: further negotiation is inevitable and 
has been already too long delayed: the economic 
and social outlook in India is \vorsc than disquiet- 
ing, it is such as to make revolution and suffering 
almost certain: the immediate need is for govern- 
ment both more decided and more reckless. 

Probably no democracy or colourable imitation of 
democracy could handle the affairs of India as they 
are. But the Government, not being Akbar or 
Henry VIII, should nevertheless in many matters 
act as if it were. It will have to settle the communal 
quarrel; and it would be wise to introduce provin- 
cial autonomy despite the opposition of the Moder- 
ates. Authority exercised solely repressively merely 
postpones while aggravating the explosion: author- 
ity exercised constructively has a chance of winning 
through. 

Everywhere the civilized governments, whether 
in Europe or America, are striving desperately to 
hold the present system together while making the 





EXPLANATORY 

company of Englishmen M'ho take friendliness for 
granted and accept it wthout reservation of racial 
nervousness. 

We attended the first night of a Marathi play by a 
friend of Jayakar and dedicated to Jayakar. Indian 
plays last till 3 am. (in Bengal, much later), and I 
wished to get away at midnight. But the manager 
appeared before us, with folded palms, and begged 
us to make no speeches. He was not so mad as he 
seemed; the police had sent word that we were to 
keep quiet. The Indian Governments arc not 
wicked, as many suppose; but there is a good deal of 
evidence that they are sometimes half-^vitted. Had 
either of us spoken a few words of encouragement to 
Marathi playwrights, what could the autlioritics 
have done? They could hardly have locked up 
Jayakar,'- unless prepared to lock up everybody, 
leaving no one to be a success at Round 7 able 
Conferences (except the equally seditious Snpru). 
They told me in the Delhi Secretariat later that 
this piece of stupidity had been unauthorised. 

Since the previous paragraph lias lapsed into 
treason over what was a trifle, let me justify it. As a 
matter of courtesy I used, at first, to sign my name 
in Governoi-s’ books and leave cards on Resident.^ in 
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EXPLANATORY 

Native Slates. TJiat they might know the worst, I 
used to \\Tile ‘Special Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian'. I dropped all these practices 
presently, since the only result was two hca\7 
scoldings for association with a notoriously sinful 
paper. Tlicre seemed to me small sense in the scold- 
ings, since I suppose few journalists ever came to 
India less inclined to add to the Government’s 
difficulties. I had genuinely forgotten how resentful 
of criticism the Secretariats are; I thought of the 
Manchester Guardian as a paper whose honesty and 
desire to be just were acknowledged, and of myself 
as a t)'pical Englishman with a reasonably patriotic 
record. After sc\*cral unfortunate experiences I 
UTote direct to Delhi, and the response was a hand- 
some apology for one of these experiences and facili- 
ties for wliich I was very grateful. 

The matter is of importance only because 
Government complains that it gets an unfair press, 
not only in India but outside, Tliis bad press is its 
o\TO fault. The Delhi Secretariat acknowledged to 
me that their publicity was exceedingly bad, but 
that they could not see how to remedy it. It could 
be remedied by greater frankness. For example, the 
North-West Frontier Province, a storm-centre, exer- 
cises a pretty thorough censorship. No one is such a 
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EXPLANATORY 


fool a.'! to post in Pcsliawar a Idler he wants 
delivered inside of a w'cek; as a result everyone, 
whatever liis political views, accepts what he is 
officially told about the Red Shirt troubles with 
rcscn'ations and general scepticism. The Indian 
Government, nevertheless, prosecuted two papers 
for publishing a statement which w'as merely an un- 
fortunate guess (I do not justify it, I merely wonder 
why the j)aj)ers ^vcrc such fools, witli better material 
authentic, as to invent it, or why the Government 
selected it for prosecution when it was so danger- 
ously close to actual truth), that Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan’s house had been razed to the ground and the 
plough passed over it. This was a lie. But it might 
have happened, since a good many other houses 
have been burnt. Most people in India no^v, despite 
the elaborate precautions of the N.W.F.P. adminis- 
tration, backed up by the Central Government, 
believe that (as one of the finest and fairest-minded 
Englishmen put it to me) ‘the hand of the Govern- 
ment has been pretty hea\y on the Frontier . In- 
stead of jumping on two obscure papers, why did 
Government not say, brazenly, ‘Yes, Ave have been 
burning houses, and %ve did it for this reason ? After 
all, the burning has been done deliberately, with 
argument and a policy behind it. Why should it be 
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EXPLANATORY 

expected that even a constant niccldling \vith private 
letters will prevent it being ultimately known — and 
known with much exaggeration? Also, all reasonable 
people admit that the Frontier is an exceptional 
problem, even if not quite so entitled to be a law 
to itself as is claimed. Then, take the shooting in the 
Hijii detention camp and the Chittagong reprisals. 
My own feeling is that if ever reprisals were under- 
standable the Chittagong ones were; and that the 
Hijii shooting was justified. That the reprisals were 
bad is undeniable; and it has been admitted to me 
by what I regard as the best authority possible in 
this instance, that the Congi'css Report on them was 
the most honest and accurate report Congress has 
ever drawn up. ‘There wasn’t much in it that you 
could say was wrong. You see, they had plenty of 
material for once, and there was no need to invent.’ 
Yet in both episodes the Government have a ease. 
Their stoiy, as it was told to me, is a good defence, 
to those who arc not going to be pedantic ^vherc 
much provocation has been endured. I think that if 
the kind of straightforward account that was given 
me in confidence had been published there would 
be little fuss, even in India, over what happened. 
Instead of this, they have allowed opinion in Bengal 
to become hysterical over exaggerated stories that 
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EXPLANATORY 

li.'ivc been given the field to themselves. You can 
.suppress publication of your OAvn side and pro- 
scribe publication of the hostile side. But you cannot 
prevetU rumour going from mouth to mouth. It is 
not a question of what the incorrigibly unfriendly 
will say or believe,* I am thinking of moderate men 
and women, who recognize the necessity of keeping 
some sort of order and arc unwilling to make even 
an alien Govennnent’s task impossible. These men 
and women could be conciliated and encouraged, 
wlicreas I found them infuriated over Hijli and 
Ciiittagong. Tlircc recent episodes, these and the 
Kohat affair, have raised bitter resentment against 
tlic Administration. Yet in two of them the Govern- 
ment, so far as I could find, were justified; and as to 
Chittagong, well, what happened was wrong, but it 
is surprising that most of it had not happened long 
before. Another obvious error in tactics is the 
arresting of people without saying why they were 
arrested. 

I return to my narrative. 

The audience were compensated for our muzzling, 
when the curtain should have risen on the fine scene 
where the heroine abducts the hero. It rose, in- 
stead, on an interlude of quieter loveliness: Jayakar 
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EXPLANATORY 


and Ij in chairs, confronted the spectators (who 
accepted this, as Indian playgoers accept anything, 
as a proper part of the show). The playwright spoke 
impassionedly about my works and present mission; 
we were garlanded and dismissed to be regaled with 
soda-water. After this pleasing incident we saw the 
play to the end. 

Mira Ben (Mjss Slade) called; and suggested (not, 
I think, very hopefully) that it might do much good 
if I led a procession, addressed a protest meeting, 
and went to prison. This would have meant ‘pub- 
licity’, which editors, unwilling to pay me money, 
have sometimes offered as a far more desirable 
recompense; no doubt- an unpopular author can do 
with publicity. And garlands would have been 
forthcoming from quarters that have more than 
once registered grief at my share in the Indian con- 
troversy. (‘The general impression’, an austere per- 
son considered himself entitled to tell me, ‘is that 
you have been lending Government a pretty good 
hand of late.’) But I put temptation aside, having 
just heard the sad story of an Indian lady renowned 
for beauty and charm, ‘instead of which’ she goes 
about the country making speeches, and her ten- 
year-old son laments, ‘Mother goes to jail and thinks 
of nothing but garlands, neglecting me!’ 
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AJiia Ben continued, reasonably enough, that I 
was seeing the wrong people, slaying with the wrong 
people. She waved a hand over the prospect of the 
ocean far below' Malabar Hill. ‘TJiis is not the real 
India. If you knew’ the villages . . . if you knew the 
real India . . . if you met tlic Indians who arc the 
real Indians. . . I am not as ignorant of the villages 
perhaps, as she supposed, for I have worked through 
months of famine or flood in the poorest district of 
Bengal (than w'hich destitution can scarcely go fur- 
ther). But I do not know them wth intimacy. 
Jayakar, ^vho (despite liis success at the Round 
Table Conference) has regrcllablclapses inlanguage, 
observed, T call it damned check of an English- 
w'oman to say she know's my country better than I 
do.’ But Mira Ben was very good and sent me all the 
last issues of Toung India before it had been closed 
dow'n. She arranged a meeting ^vith a group of Con- 
gress workers ^vho three days later were all but 
two (Mira Ben, ^vho has gone since, and Father 
Elwin) in prison. 

These Congress \vorkcrs, some of whom I knew 
already, ^vc^c men and women of high purity of 
spirit. Where we differed I saw (or thought I saw) 
why we differed, I feel entitled to criticize them in 
one point only, that when they found I wanted to ask 
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questions they shut up like clams. Several times I 
protested. TVe been talking frankly to you. But 
you won’t say a word in return.’ Once I said, ‘Do 
you think I am a Government spy?’ ‘No,’ replied 
Mr. Gandhi’s son. ‘Government’s resources have 
been so strained that we do not tliink they can afford 
any more spies.’ 

I told them that Mr. Gandhi’s first telegram to 
the Viceroy struck me as hectoring and sarcastic (in 
its wonder whether he was expected still to attend 
at Delhi ‘for guidance’. I did Mahatmaji injustice, 
for when I read Mr. Emerson’s Minutes of his 1931 
talks with Mr. Gandhi, it was clear that the latter 
had been seeing Mr. Emerson expressly to learn how 
Government expected Congress to behave). 

Mira Ben exclaimed, ‘Then you accuse Bapu of 
untruthfulness!’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But you accused him of sarcasm!’ 

‘I did. No one, not even Tagore, has a better 
command of the English tongue. I have heard him 
sometimes using it with a deft miscliicfthat to me, 
an Englishman, has been very delightful,’ 

‘You do accuse him of untruthfulness! Sareasm! 
Deftness! Mischief! Sarcasm is untruthfulness!’ 

‘Not at all. There is no man I admire more lhau 
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EXPLANATORY 

Gilbert Murray. But he remembers Hamlet’s re- 
mark that: 

yl knavish speech sleeps in a Joolish ear, 

and hcj like Mr. Gandhi, often says things that to a 
dull listener mean one tiling, and to another with 
intelligence cany a very jolly secondary meaning. 
This is not unlrullifulness; we call it irony. It is 
what Providence intended when it foresaw the 
English language.’ 

I touched on picketing: if despite propaganda 
people wanted to sell or buy foreign goods, they 
should be free to do so. They rebutted this with the 
illustration of a war — would not British people 
fighting for their e.xistence, as against Germany, put 
every kind of pressure on those who refused to fight? 
‘No. In the Great War we had young women who 
took it upon themselves to decide what men, even 
men they did not know, should do; they used to give 
white feathers to those who were not in kliaki. Many 
of us resented this sort of tiling exceedingly. We con- 
sidered it was damned impertinence.’ 

Next, the British feeling about the Bengal mur- 
ders. ‘Well, you do not mind mass-assassination! 
And: ‘Poor Bengal! She has been so humiliated, so 
insulted, that she has been goaded into this. Would 
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innocent young girls respectably brought up have 
done such a deed as that Comilla one, unless they 
had been maddened beyond endurance? You can 
tell how intolerable the situation has become when 
a thing like that is done— by women!’ 

‘If my countrymen’, I retorted, ‘break out and 
paint Calcutta red, why should we not say: “Poor 
European community! It has been so threatened 
and so murderously used that it has been goaded 
into this.” Would a notoriously law-abiding people 
like the British have done such a thing unless con- 
ditions had become intolerable?’ 

The seeker after truth, however earnest, irritates 
those who have won it. He ‘breaks the heaven of 
their repose’. Mira Ben with a loud cry flung herself 
full-length on the stone veranda, thrust a pillow 
under her head and snuggled into it. She found me 
tedious. 


One thing, and one thing only, they told me. 
Wlien I persisted that Congress was in communica- 
tion with the terrorists (‘But in that case they are not 
followers of Bapu. For everyone who follows Bapu 
IS strictly non-violent’), they first said that Congress 

scant herf Congress elsewhere; 
and then challenged me to name a singfe Goiiress- 
man, even in Bengal, who was in with the assassins. 
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arrested the two ladies: had I been watcliing their 
operations no doubt I should have been ‘jugged’ as 
well, as Dr. Paton was in Madras. It did not occur 
to me until it was suggested to me, some weeks later, 
that my defection on the morning of the arrest un- 
doubtedly would be proof to my Congress friends 
that I was in the secrets of the police. The circum- 
stantial evidence is all against me. Yet my necessity 
to stay over in Poona was genuine, and if they had 
not been arrested I should have come into the 
bazaar with them the next day. 

Leaving Bombay, I became a ghost drifting 
between the three points of Bombay, Pcshaw'ar 
and Calcutta. In the cities I had to address many 
meetings. From the wurelcss news on shipboard I 
had expected to find bitterness everywhere; I found 
only kindness. There was no shadow of hostility 
even when a University Union, who had invited me 
to tea, asked me through their President: ‘And now, 
sir, we should like to hear your views on whether 
monogamy has been a success in the ^Vcst.’ My 
liioughts went back to the question of one of my 
own students in Bengal, a dozen yeans ago, a ques- 
tion asked without the slightest intention to be 
oireti'ivc: 'Sir, is thcrc.^^uch a thing as a ch.asie wo 
in the \Vcst?' I answered that I thouglit mont 
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wortod prclly well. ‘Then why do we hear of so 
many di\*orccs?’ 

Many reasons arc given for the Jo^v estimation in 
'vhicii Europe and (even more) America arc held in 
India. 1 lie reason beyond reasons, without doubt, is 
Hollywood. 

Active Congress ^vorlvcrs were unfortunately soon 
all in jail. But I could see any other Indian I 
V ished, and saw hundreds. I sa\v’ also the Viceroy 
and his counsellors, many officials and many un- 
official Englishmen, Princes and their mimsters. I 
iiavc hardly ever written anythingon Indian politics 
uithout wondering if the opposite were not true. I 
am ^vcar)' of this ungainly destiny thrust upon 
me, and now know that only when truth is cast in an 
imaginative form has it any integrity. If I were to 
set do\\'Ti my convictions and expectations as 
regards India they would seem unrclievcdly dark. 
Mr. Keynes has spoken of himself as being Cassan- 
dra; but he has at least been Cassandra prophesying 
on themes that interest people. 

Indians resent the argument that Britain has a 
‘trust’ in India. I do not use it, and many other 
Englishmen have ceased to use it. Yet the only 
thing worth striving for is to lessen human suffering; 
and an abrupt departure of the British from India, 
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^vllich I ^vish to God ^vere possible, ^s-ould cause 
very great suffering, though \ve should be the gain- 
ers in everything but self-respect. I hope now to be 
out of the controversy for ever, ha\ing set do^'.-n 
things as they come to me after a veiy* \-arious 
journey in which I did my best to understand all I 
could. 



ANTE BELLUM 


much in this. Congress (and \vc cannot blame it) 
lias ahvay.s had an c.KcclIcnt eye for places and con- 
troversies \v)icrc Government is at a disadvantage. 
An American is no friend to the Government 
said to me: T am as much in sympathy with the 
Congress as anyone could be. But I do think that 
they did a mean thing in starting the no-rent cam- 
paign in the U.P. at this juncture.’ He added (which 
c.xplains his statement): ‘No doubt you are right 
about Congress making no effort to keep the Pact in 
Bengal and the N.W.F.P. But these arc mere flashes 
in the pan. It is in the U.P. that die real revolution 
is coming.’ This is because the U.P. peasant is under 
a system whicli lias claims to be held one of the most 
iniquitous in the world. As another American (resi- 
dent in the Punjab) remarked: ‘Whenever I have 
cro.sscd the Jumna I breathe freely. I feel I have 
passed again into a country of free men.’ India has 
hitherto escaped a peasants’ rising, a ‘green revolu- 
tion’; it may be preparing in the U.P. 

The provincial governments’ statements contain 
much tri\dal matter, better omitted. Mr. Gandhi s 
own. speeches \vhenever reported are unexception- 
able, and can have been quoted only for the sake of 
completeness. Several times Congress’s success in 
persuading people to compound squabbles, instead 
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said to me). On the Government side, too, were 
those wlio regarded the Pact without enthusiasm 
and kept their feelings and their powder both safe 
from any moisture. 

Mr. Emerson (Secretary, Indian Government, 
I-Iomc Department) allowed me to read also tlirough 
the minutes of his private talks witli Mr. Gandhi in 
the period between the conclusion of the Pact and 
the latter’s going to London. I am precluded from 
quotation, but perhaps may be permitted to say 
that both parties showed up honourably, as scrupu" 
lously resolute to stand by their side of the promises. 
Mr. Emerson repeatedly noted that he found Mr. 
Gandhi anxious to go beyond the letter of his en- 
gagement; he observed that Mr. Gandhi sometimes 
refrained from putting forward a request that ^vas 
expected from him, because he \\'as unwilling to ask 
more. than the Pact rigidly interpreted gave him. 

When ]Mr. Gandhi ^vent to London, Congress, 
Gova-nnicnt asserts, proceeded to consolidate its 
position and prepare for \var. Congress circles do 
not deny tliis, contenting themselves Asdtli tlie retort 
tliat Go\^crnment also consolidated its position and 
got ready to attack. Otherwise, ho^v could that 
attack have come so Augorously, so suddenly, so 
cfFccti\'ely? 'Those Ordinances ^vere not tlie Avork 
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mated the ability and tenacity of their political 
leader, Dr. Ambedkar. 

His failure ^vas more than political. It ts'as spirit- 
ual. ^Vc had c.xpcctcd a John the Baptist; we saw a 
in close alliance witli otlier bunias (who 
claimed to be nothing more) — tliis was what people 
felt. 

It is hard for me to say this: and I ^^■ilI not let it 
stand ^\•itI^out qualification. My admiration never 
^\•cnt to uncritical extremes, and in essentials it 
remains uncliangcd. I ask indulgence while I think 
things out. 

His unique strcngtli as a politician. comes from 
Ids almost inliuman sclf-posscssion.Hcis all collated, 
he is nc\'er caught unaware. In England, however, 
he made tlic mistake ^vhicll all men of supreme 
spiritual genius ha\*c tried to avoid, he let himself 
be o\*cnvorked. For example, he readied Oxford on 
Saturday, at mid-day; he met people in the after-- 
noon and addressed tlie hlajhs (Indian students’ 
debating union) in tlie evening. Next morning he 
spent idth us on Boars Hill, biinging idth him 
Dutta, hlira Ben, and G. F. Andrews; he endured a 
three hours’ heckling fi'om the blasters of Balliol 
1 § 1 %-^ the meaning. 
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and University, Gilbert Murray, P. G. Lyon and 
Reginald Coupland — a reasonably exacting ordeal. 
I can still hear Lindsay’s tones pleading with him 
(as Cromwell pleaded with Lindsay’s own people) : 
‘Mr. Gandhi! please think it possible that you may be 
mistaken!’ To me, \vatching and listening, Mahat- 
maji seemed very game and gallant. Before this, 
while Mira Ben and Andrews were breakfasting 
with us, he (having taken his dates and goat’s milk 
at Balliol) was supposed to be accomplishing his 
daily spinning quota in front of our dra^ving-room 
fire. My wife found him fallen asleep over his 
charka\ he looked up with a start, smiled, and said: 
T — wished to work. But tlicsc’ — pointing to his 
fingers — ‘went to sleep.’ After Lindsay, Sadler, 
Coupland, Lyon and Murray had done with him, 
he had to see Sir Henry Lawrence about a franchise 
scheme; in the afternoon he met a group of younger 
dons; at night he addressed the Raleigh Society. 

A great Indian said to me, recently: ‘He is moral. 
But not spiritual.’ I hesitated as to whether ethical 
was not a juster word than moral. 

Mr. Gandhi will live as one of the very few who 
have set the stamp of an idea on an epoch. His ‘non- 
violence’ has not only given a unique quality to the 
Indian struggle (powerfully drawing out the sym- 
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pnthy of tlic outside world). It has set a r eciprocal 
quality or» the British Tepression' of that str ug:gle ... 
At our house he emphasized the honour tliat would 
be India's if she won {rccdom tsdtliout recourse to 
xaolencc. I replied that it would be an equal dis- 
tinction for my o\\m people. The tcorld has never 
before seen such forbearance as has been exerdsed 
(and I kno^v all about the episodic \dolence and 
'drutality tliat ha\'c cliequcrcd tltis forbearance) by 


* . 
•irt 


eld 




and nursed, moreover, in a long tradition of potver 
amd authority. He appeared not to get my point 
But j siircly. it \\ill be a \dctoryyfqr bpdi sid«.(and 
there can 'be no other Victoiy'in thisqueerba^e)^ 
if India secures a peacclui p^age to freedom. .G^- 
lands \siil be dtic to us. no less than 
AVe shall not receive tiicm., of course, which is just 
as we'll, ilicy 'would be embarrassing to a people 
unaccustomed to them. 

Clrarlie Andrews commented to me on the deep 
deterioration of the movement in India, 

compared with that in South Africa- *Tt is nothing 
like as p'ore.' '"Non-violence', for a great 'while past, 
has usually been nonsense- If a College Principal on 
reaching iiis oSce finds an Indian lady seatea 
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against the door defying him to budge her (a jour- 
, nalist standing by to broadcast his unchivalrous- 
ness and vicious brutality if he tries) — ^if an incon- 
gruous allianceof bazaar women, ladies just emerged 
from purdah, and girls between six and ten years of 
age, lie on the paths by which students must come 
to their lectures— if a shopkeeper who wishes to 
supply British goods to people who wish to buy them 
is made socially miserable — you may call all this 
‘non-violence’, of course. But you must travel eight 
thousand miles west of India to find anyone except 
M. Rolland who agrees with you. Of the long 
patience and great achievement of the National 
Congress I have spoken elsewhere, plainly and with 
strong admiration. But Congress last December 
was an insolent and intolerant faction. 

It is perhaps true that Mr. Gandhi is still the 
main defence against a bloody outbreak. Certainly 
he has exercised a restraining influence on his fol- 
lowers. But the last few years have seen him grow- 
ingly egocentric, increasingly tolerant of lapses from 
the incredibly lofty ideals associated with his name. 
He is not the man he was. 

THE ITALIAN INTERVIEW 
It will be remembered that on his way to India 
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an Inten-ienv v.-iLh Mr. Gandhi rep^-rted hr an 
Italian jonmalir*. ^.Ir. Gandhi vrzs rcpres-fnied as 
saving that die Round Tabic Ceinfcrence had hecn 
‘die parting of the ’^'-'avsh and that he ’'.-as gaing na 
India to launch cltil disobedience once mere. Chii 
disobedience had already been all but latmchsd. in 
the U-P- no-rent camnaicn and the aII-roimd~cm- 


uaht the rone and esnressitn 


lencc of 

‘.-•lG-K,^ 
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. Gandhi 


• onesn.' anove stismctan: a^a^ 


another person in Italy. »’-'ha has great feme viita 
the -world. In Lahore, a Muslim leader ".'*ho aan 
been uneasily hedging on the question of me 
authentfdt\- of the intemie*.',* drew me aside mom a 
group of American miends. and said: T^mnnot 
speah frankly before these foreign ers. But jge Mgs- 
lims Ehovr that he is capable of mfinhe ermcany- 
Another bluslim leader v.-as even more rumiess-y 
direct: ‘He is a liar .' Sikh leaders summea up more 
charitablv: “IN'e believe he said those things. Gur pm- 
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haps not in that %vay. And probably he did not give 
an interview.'^ No episode in his whole career has done 
his reputation graver harm. Unless it is cleared up, 
he ^vill not be regarded in Continental Europe as a 
saint again. It ^vas part of the reason why his arrest 
was taken so quietly in India. 

Mr. Gandhi is less often taken at a disadvantage 
than any other public man. There is his daemonic 
self-possession; there is the fact that Mr. Mahadev 
Desai takes down every word he utters. Both Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Desai arc in prison. If the one 
could explain and the other could publish his notes, 
I believe the cruder judgments could not stand. We 
must remember that no proof of the interview was 
submitted to him; and without this an interview 
should never be printed. Meantime it is worth 
noting that the British seem to be the only people 
who deal much in qualifications — an Englishman 
whose words are reported without their qualifica- 
tions feels misrepresented, whereas to people of more 
direct and lucid habits of thought and speech — 
French or Americans, for example — ^those qualifica- 
tions are apt to seem teasing and quibbling. Indians 
have picked up this trick from us, and Mr. Gandhi 
' more than any other Indian. In the highest official 
circles in India it is held that while the substance of 
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the interview was probably correctly reported the 
inlcrvicwcr missed, and in good faith omitted, im- 
portant qualifications. " 

Miss Muriel Lester, who was Mr. Gandhi’s hostess 
in London, has said that in Italy he did not see any 
journalist at all and that she was with him all the 
time. We cannot rule out the possibility of the whole 
episode having been faked. Something pfjhe Jdnd- 
happened to Tagore ^vhen he ^vas in Italy once. But 
as the matter now stands Mr. Gandhi’s good faith 
is under suspicion more widespread than ever before. 
We ought to have his own account. 

The practical mischief of the ‘interview’ was that 
it made official patience in India slump the quicker 
to the belief that he was juggling and quibbling and 
had no intention to co-operate. Many had already 
felt despair at what seemed an incorrigible tortuous- 
ness in Iris thought and arguments. Distrust was no 
new thing. 

Jayakar’s answer, when I told him how perplexed 
I felt and why, was: ‘He is elusive. But there is no 
doubt that he is capable of the very highest forms of 
truth.’ Tins reply is superb, and it came from a man 
who loves Gandhi and was once his close associate. 
‘He is capable of the very highest forms of truth. 
When I am depressed by memory of that wretched 
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show in London, I remind myself of South Africa. 
There, in that struggle, he was great; it is one of the 
world’s noblest stories of generous endurance of in- 
sult. Nor docs it stand alone as an episode (one 
long-dra^^'n-out) revealing the man’s sublime stuff. 
‘He is moral: but not spiritual.’ In South Africa he 
was both. Again, tliink of his famous trial in India; 
I am proud of both the races \vith ^vhom my life has 
been spent, \vhen I remember that scene Avhen they 
came face-to-face, as foes, but as foes even in con- 
flict exchanging kindness and respect. Then, after 
Jalianwala, there was a time when Jayakar and 
Gandhi together, on behalf of an angry people, 
drew up the Congress Report. They were enduring 
the provocation of those infamous debates in our 
Parliament (if I were an Indian I should never for- 
give those debates) and of the mean agitation that 
was whipping up subscriptions to the Dyer Testi- 
monial. Detailed and circumstantial evidence (read- 
ily accepted in the fury of the moment) was pressed 
upon them, that General Dyer had ‘lured’ the 
crowd into the garden before he fired. It was sheer 
lying, but lying which had behind it the impetus of 
uncontrollable passion. Mr. Gandhi brushed it con- 
temptuously aside, brushed aside the insistence of his 
own people. Never was his self-possession more tri- 
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iimphant; and self-possession in such circumstances 
is a high spiritual victory. Those who lived through 
llic War will remember how hard it is to be shaken 
by indignation and patriotism and yet continue just. 
Mr. Gandhi achieved this, and achieved it under 
humiliation that has never been ours, that of belong- 
ing to a beaten-down nation. He proved himself 
'capable of the very highest forms of truth’, truth - 
of action — not merely truth of speech — ^^vhich is why 
Jayakar, who stood by his side then, loves and 
honours him through all political divergence. 

THE ENDING OF THE PACT 

The provincial governments, Mr. Gandhi being 
still in London, grew more and more insistent that 
the Central Government should take action to end 
an intolerable state of affairs and declare Congress 
an illegal body. Mr. Gandhi’s personal loyalty is one 
of his most lovable traits. He had unequivocally 
signified that under any circumstances he should 
take the arrest of ‘A.G.K.’ as a casus belli. With the 
advent of the National Government, British opinion 
in England had taken a turn far Jess favourable to 
India. The cabled report of the Italian interview 
stiffened British opinion in India and alienated 
much Indian sympathy, especially outside the Hin- 
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du community. The N.W.F.P. Government, per- 
haps the most insistent where every Government 
was insistent, demanded to be allowed to proscribe 
the Red-Shirt movement. It would be awkward, 
tactically, if this were done while Congress (whose 
leader was still a Conference delegate) was as yet 
unproscribed. Muslims would sayi You proscribe 
a Muslim movement whicli has only recently sprung 
up, while you leave Congress, a mainly Hindu 
organization, to carry on, year in year out, a far 
more dangerous campaign.’ 

Government had already struck at both the Red 
Shirts and the Congress no-rent movements, when 
Mr. Gandhi, fresh from intimate colloquy with the 
Secretary of State (to whom he gave what his 
countrymen consider an unnecessary and unjusti- 
fied testimonial — probably Indian opinion is unfair 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, but I have to state facts as I 
know them), reached Bombay. He was met by 
Congressmen with excited stories; and he made his 
concludingblunder. The Viceroy’s patience snapped 
halfiAray through the interchange of telegrams that 
followed, while His Excellency was on a visit to the 
former capital of India. There are many, not all of 
them by any means of the Congress way of thinking, 
who ascribe the crash to ‘the Calcutta atmosphere’! 
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Mr. Gandlii took up his old quarters in Ycravda jail. 

Anyone who knows Mr. Gandhi has been struck 
by tlie fact that he never speaks unJdiidly of anyone 
^^'haisocvcr (except Macaulay). His gentleness^' 
evokes response in keeping. He is regarded by his 
jailors, as by many othci" Englishmen who hold per- 
fectly correct opinions, with an affection that sub- 
sists easily alongside disapprobation of his political 
actions. ‘Tlic old man’, I was told at Ycravda, a 
fortnight later, was perfectly happy. He ^vas sleep- 
ing late in the morning, as late as eleven sometimes, 
‘lie ncx'cr gi\'cs any trouble. He ahvays drops 
politics the moment he comes to us.’ He had just 
expressed his deep sense ofindebtedness to Almighty 
God \vho now, as on several former occasions, had 
arranged for him to be sent to prison just in time to 
prevent a brcakdo^vn. 

By April he felt sufficiently rested to take up the 
study of economics, and accepted the Collector of 
Poona’s observation that if he had done this earlier 
it ^vould have saved much bother, with the enjoy- 
ment he always accords to a jest at his own expense. 

We must tiu'n to the political aspect of all this, 
and leave the personal. 
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OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES 

G overnment won the opening round, given a 
great initial advantage by the tone of Mr. 
Gandhi’s first telegram to the Viceroy:' 

T was unprepared on landing yesterday to find 
Frontier and U.P. Ordinances, shootings in Fron- 
tier and arrests of valued comrades in both on 
top of Bengal Ordinance awaiting me. I do not 
know whether I am to regard these as an indication 
that friendly relations between us are closed or 
whether you expect me still to see you and receive 
guidance from you as to the course I am to pursue 
in advising Congress. I would esteem wire in reply.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the impropriety of 
such a message to a much-harassed man. Except in 
extreme Congress circles, which refuse to think it 
possible that Mr. Gandhi may make a mistake, it is 
recognized that it contained, plainly, that claim to 
be a parallel (and ethically superior) Government 
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\vliich the Viceroy is known to resent. Lord Willing- 
don’s reply, characterized by Young India} as 
‘Viceroy’s Conditions and Objections’ — one Eng- 
lishman told me he thought it ‘sniffy’, but surely 
some savour of austerity was natural? — seems to me 
patient and courteous. It pointed out that Mr. 
Gandhi’s was only one of many ‘politieal parties and 
sections of the public’ with whom ‘he and his 
Government desire to have friendly relations’ and 
that Mr. Gandhi, as just arrived, was unaequainted 
with ^vhat‘had been happening in India. This 
brought a more sober and reasoned answer; but the 
note of mutual exasperation was set, and precipitated 
the disastrous ending of the period of eo-operation. 
The Viceroy declined to discuss the Ordinances or to 
discuss anytliing at all under the shadow of a threat 
of civil disobedience. The Congress Working- Corn- 
mittee decided on civil disobedience, and sent His 
Excellency a copy of the resolution. The rest fol- 
lowed as night follows day: the sudden but by no 
means unexpected arrival of the police, and hymn 
singing as Mr. Gandhi prepared to depart with them. 
Congress became a proscribed body, its leaders and 
workers in jail. Government’s ban took a sweep so 
wide as to prohibit even exhibitions of swadeshi 
products. 1 Mr. Gandhi’s paper. 
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Both the Viceroy and hlr. Gandhi had ‘difficult 
constituencies’ behind them. The latter did not 
wish to introduce civil disobedience, in most of his 
moods (and in his other moods he is now amenable) 
he was genuinely anxious to continue to co-operate. 
The former, in a land -where every public man is 
sized up and analysed as happens no\vherc else, is 
known to be absolutely devoid of racial prejudice 
and keen to push on the work of constitutional 
advance. No Indian objects to frankness in an 
Englishman; Lord Willingdon (who regards every- 
one he meets, Indian or British, as a fellow Etonian) 
speaks with a frankness which used to alarm his 
Administration (who have now given him up in 
despair as incorrigible), but is one of his greatest 
assets. The whole of India delights in it. He is a very 
gallant gentleman. But Mr. Gandhi had to concili- 
ate his followers by a show of truculence; and the 
Viceroy is believed (rightly or -wrongly) to be sub- 
jected to unprecedented dictation by a Secretary of 
State' whose party are credited with no enthusiasm 
for Indian self-government. Lord Willingdon’s 
Government persuaded themselves that by resolute 
action they could crush the Congress once for all. In 
the weeks that followed, all India became aware of 
this, and many who were weary of Congress and its 
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tactics, out of sheer resentment at seeing an advan- 
tage ruthlessly exploited became Congress sym- 
pathizers again. Meanwhile, intense activity per- 
sisted, in places Government surveillance could not 
easily reach. 

The Viceroy, a modest man who rates his own 
qualities humbly, is determined not to go on with 
the method of government by conversations which 
Mr. Gandhi has invented and wants to see perpetu- 
ated. Mr. Gandhi’s n^d, ppIiti(mlIy,^.asjie3Jet 
r^'cd abpye the village level or, at widest; t^ sub- 
provincial level — he is a Gujarati first and 
cardinal and most exasperating error of the last 
dozen years in India has been the way politics and 
administration have been mixed up. Measures have 
rarely been taken on their merits, but generally for 
some opportunist reason. Mr. Gandhi ought to be 
told that administration and politics are different 
things, that administration simply has to go on while 
politics are thrashed out. It is intolerable that the 
Viceroy should be expected to sit down and argue 
for hours as to whether a villager in a Gujarat ham- 
let was or was not slapped by a policeman on a 
certain date. The tradition of direct access to the 
ruler is an invaluable possession and should be kept, 
for this very reason (and for other reasons) 'I hold 
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from the hatred and subservience and insolence (of 
both sides) that obtain in Calcutta, resented the 
fact (or what was felt to be the fact) that it was 
liable to be treated like a bad child, largely because 
Government has lost its temper with some part of 
India a thousand miles away. Both combatants 
need to be told that their technique of quarrelling 
is out of date. In Bombay, from a sense of loyalty to 
Mr. Gandlii men ^vhosc whole desire was passion- 
ately for peace and a continuance of the Round 
Table method went to prison with a reluctance that 
contained in it vexation with both sides. ‘A curse on 
both your houses!’ The Ordinance and lathi- 
charging system of administration is becoming 
maddening in provinces where so many Indians now 
count hundreds of Englishmen as their friends.- 
Equally obsolete are Mr. Gandhi’s obsessions with 
civil disobedience and with ‘non-violent’ picketing 
and boycotting. If they justified themselves in 
nothing else, the Round Table Conferences justified 
themselves by convincing their participators that 
they have a powerful section of well-wishers in 
Great Britain. The returned delegates have formed 
the habit of mutual consultation, which they are not 
likely to drop, and are becoming centres that spread 
the habit all over India. 
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O rdinary European opinion — held more cau- 
tiously in official circles (outside the Central 
Secretariat) — was, and is, that Government by 
patient continuance in its repressive course could 
finish Congress once for all. There was much to 
support this view. Except in Bombay City, Gujarat 
and Bengal, there was (is) much apathy and weari- 
ness with the Congress programme, that has become 
so stereotyped and unimaginative and intolerant. 
Even in the U.P. feeling is beyond questionless tense 
and exacerbated than during the former civil dis- 
obedience. Not all the Round Table Conference 
communal squabbling has prevented the emergence 
of a hope that, after all, the British people, possibly 
even the British Government, may mean business 
and that discussion is better than fighting. The older 
generation of ex-Gongressmen are disillusioned and 
bored with strife. Most of the writers and other in- 
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Icllccluals ^vllo arc over thirty-five are on the side of 
a peaceful settlement. 

Congress activity was driven underground. It 
flared out at Bombay, which was subjected to 
desperate mob violence. It wiU flare out elsewhere, 
tliough Bombay has peculiar conditions that make 
for violence. In the first place, it is probably the one 
city in India \vhich has a lot of genuine communism; 
its labour movement is advanced in bitterness. It is 
a city of mixed population, Gujarati, Parsi and 
Maratha elements predominating. And though the 
older generation of Gujarati and Maratha intellec- 
tuals are for settlement by discussion, the students 
and the younger intellectuals are passionately 
against this. 

If the Government were really as Machiavellian 
as its foes represent it as being, and really sought, to 
‘divide and rule’, it has Uvo excellent new opportun- 
ities opening before it. One is that of the cleavage 
betiveen Bombay and Ahmadabad. It is freely said 
that one main motive behind Congress agitation is 
to aggrandize Ahmadabad at Bombay’s expense. 
There is a connected cleavage betAveen the Gujarati 
and Maratha nations. 

India is flanked by two storm-cen1xes, B^^;J^ 
Gujarat; in each case, a knowledge of historical 
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antecedents will produce undcrslandinR and sym- 
pathy. For generations the Marathns plundered 
Gujarat, and the Gujaratis were a weak and sub- 
jugated people. Loyally to Congress is intense among 
them, largely because in ^^r. Gandhi and Mr. Patel 
Gujarat for the first time has thrown up public 
figures of front rank importance. It is something 
like the pride of North ^Valcs in Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is the Gujaratis \vho in Bombay supply the most 
inflammable group. There is the beginning of a 
Maratha-Gujarati divergence (conflict is still too 
strong a word) which sometimes shows itsclfquccrly. 
Maratha leaders of world reputation have e.'tjjrcssed 
to me their resentment that Mr. Gandhi should have 


applied the word ‘base’ to the attempt of the Mara- 
tha student on Sir Ernest Hotson’s life. ‘Wliat right 
had a Gujarati, who had eulogized Bliagat Singh, to 
use that word l/asc of a Maratha boy v/ho merely 

attempted assassination?’ There i^; .no quv.rjon that 
this resentment, whose absurdity i' r'.oog,oiz/;d by 
those who feel it, is genuine. 

That student (Gogatc), by the v.ay, flunithed 
another interesting coramp’e of foe oveer divorce 
from all sense of reality tha,t rr,^r?.‘. ?,oe 
terrorist. ^Vhen examined by mav’-vrate he 


was asked if he had any oo,oe%,a'n'', a-, re'^'ard' 
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treatment At first he said he had none. Then he 
‘ ■ angn y. Yes, he had been very badly treated. 
He was invited to be categorical, and his charges 
were noted down. They were three: he had been 
refused the use of his own brass vessels, his family 
had not been allowed to send him in. food (lest it 
should contain poison), and he had been ‘grossly 
nsu ted by the Nizam’s police (he was a resident 
m the Nizam’s dominions). Pressed for further in- 
formation under the third head, at last he said that 
a sub-inspcctor of police had called him ‘a Mohur- 
rum tiger’. In the Mohurrum festival the young who 
are sportively inclined sometimes dress up as tigers 
and terrify the timid or weak-sighted by hiding under 
bushes. He had been told he was a sham terrorist 
and not the successful article ! The same utterly un- 
developed sense of fact shows in the annoyance of 
the two girls who at Comilla perpetrated the mean- 
est assassination India has seen. Prison quarters had 
proved a disappointment, and when sentenced they 
shouted indignantly: ‘It is better to die than to live 
in a stable.’ It does not seem to have occurred to 
them that a Government of their own people may 
provide a third alternative more disturbing stiU, in 
the agonies of establishing its position in a country 
where political assassination has flourished so long; 
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we have seen the ruthicssness of an Irisli Govern- 
ment. I am not speaking rhetorically. Like most 
Indians and Englishmen who have tried to lake into 
account tlic whole of the facts, I believe that literally 
anything may happen in India before my genera- 
tion passes. 

To linger a moment on the Maralha-Gujarati 
severance, it emphasizes the sheer necessity of doing 
all that circumstances permit in revision of India’s 
preposterous territorial divisions. These divisions 
break up racial and linguistic groups and fling them 
into unnatural fusion with other fragments. In- 
numerable causes of friction and disturbance arise, 
wliich in Bombay have happened to take an anti- 
Government course. 

In many British historians, Vincent Smith for 
' one, there is a prejudice against the Marathas. I 
admire them perhaps more than any other Indian 
nation and have close friendships with their leaders. 
But there was a time when I shared this prejudice, 
beforeitwas dissipated by knowledgcofthchumanity 
and decency of their record and outlook. They arc a 
people of spare and muscular physical carriage, the 
result both of choice and of stern natural conditions; 
they bear themselves like free men and women, 
which indeed they are. Their women (to their im- 
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mcnsc advantage) have been free of purdah; and 
the Marathas never knew such orgies of cruelty as 
were seen in the widow-sacrifices of Rajasthan and 
Bengal and the hinduized Sikh kingdom of Ranjit 
Singh. A century or more ago we had in India some 
of the finest spirits we have sent to its service; such 
men as Sir John Malcolm, the earlier Metcalfe and 
Tod, A Rajput-Maratha quarrel existed, we were 
forced to take the Rajput side, and an anti-Maratha 
bias, justified thc% came into our histories. Let me 
take the liberty of quoting Mr. Macmillan, our 
Collector at Poona (1932), who has worked among 
them for thirty years. ‘They are the most reasonable 
people in the world. Their village people are as_ 
hard-headed as Scotsmen, You can explain any- 
thing you like to them; and they will listen, they 
will take the trouble to understand your point of 
view. And they do not shut up their minds when 
something involving religion crops up.’ If 
present quarrel were between the British and the 
Marathas only, I believe we could settle it to- 
morrow. 

This is an irrelevance, excusable because I owe 
this people reparation for earlier injustice to them. 

The Indian Government prosecutes its controver- 
sies on an unreal basis, continually presenting its 
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opponents with a moral advantage to which they 
arc not entitled. Mr. Gandhi was locked up witlioiit 
an intcr\icw, 

Unfiotisclcd, tinatwwlcd, uuanmakd. 

Quite possibly, in another week, even aficr an inter- 
view, his arrest would have been unavoidable (and 
in that ease ho^v strong would have been Govern- 
ment’s position, morally as well as tactically!). But 
the abrupt closure of discussion \vas \erong. Mr. 
Sen Gupta ^vas arrested as he reached Bombay, 
wliich was several blunders at once, for no one suj5- 
poses that he was of an importance to justify the 
compliment of such high-handed action. Mr. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru -was given a long term of imprisonment 
for leaving his home town without orders, a proced- 
ure that recalls King Solomon’s dealings with 
Shimei. 

There arc countries with an extensive Asiatic 
Empire, ^vho, faced by political activity of a kind 
that in India has long been accepted as mild and 
entirely constitutional, promptly shoot and hang it 
out of existence, and inform the outside world that 
it was ‘communism’. If you call a thing communism, 
you can do what you like to it, and get away with it. 
(American Women’s Clubs, which have suffered 
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such distress by the spectacle of England’s wicked- 
ness, never vex themselves about these ,other 
Colonial Empires). The Indian Government, faced 
by murderous organizations, prosecutes their mem- 
bers anachronistically, for such crimes as ‘proposing 
to wage war against the King-Emperor’, ‘seeking to 
deprive the King-Emperor of his sovereignty over 
India’, for ‘high treason and conspiracy’. It has in- 
vented a form of martyrdom which is mostly gar- 
lands for its more distinguished practitioners. Rigor- 
ous imprisonment can be meted out to the little 
people; nothing serious can be done to people taken 
up merely because in another week they are likely 
to be mischievous. 

In a talk with Sir Charles Tegart, before I left for 
India, I put this point of view. He agreed, and said 
that it had often been pressed upon him that the 
Indian trouble was ‘communism’, a word of magical 
powers, charming those who hear it into an in- 
capacity for any sort of thinking or any emotion ex- 
cept ferocity. ‘But there wsome communism,’ I said. 
‘ Yes . Some. But not inJSengaL And, .^anyway, 
isn’t a rnajor factor, i^d I wijl not’ (said he^ 

‘call a thing communism when it isn’t comm unism, 
just" to get a political advantage.’ this is the 
Englishman as I like to think he is, wiUing to lose 
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the game rather than say one word other than he 
believes. I am sorry Sir Charles Tegart is an 
Irishman. 

But this does not touch the uneasiness that any 
decent Englishman feels when he reads of Indians 
being prosecuted, with at least the theoretical chance 
of capital punishment, for ‘high treason’ and the 
rest of the absurd crimes I have listed. If a man takes 
to bomb and revolver and forfeits his life, I for one 
feel no more compunction than I do when I see a 
man who has been picking at jumping balls caught 
in the slips. But the latter goes down in the score- 
list as ‘caught’, not as ‘having tried to score from 
balls that were not on the leg side’. It is damnable 
^that assassins should be prosecuted as patriots and 
for cherishing natural and certainly not immoral 
desires. This Sir Charles Tegart justified thus: ‘You 
can never get the real people behind a murder. The 
only way you can get at them at all is by running a 
conspiracy case.’ But in England a man who is 
accessory to a murder can be prosecuted as a 
murderer. 

The Bengal Ordinance contains threats (such as 
that of putting to death for the attempt to murder, 
even if the attempt is unsuccessfial) which will never 
be carried out unless in an uncivilized and unsettled 
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region such as the Border. These provisions v 
included to placate the European community 
Calcutta. They give the Government a reputal 
for ferocity without the advantages of ferocity. 


BENGAL 


B engal’s isolation is extreme. Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, in their Indian even more than their 
European sections, know little of each other; you 
hear in both the most grotesque judgments. Bengal 
hardly knows the politicians who influence the rest 
of India. The National Congress in Bengal coheres 
loosely, and often rebeUiously, to Congress elsewhere. 
The Bengali Moderates count for nothing; they 
have no names to put beside those of Sastri, Sapru, 
Jayakar, Moonje, Josloi, Ambedkar, Kelkar and a 
dozen others. The same isolation obtains between 
the province and the Centre. Delhi is out of touch 
with the country of which it is the administrative 
head. But ^eat Moderate leaders from Bombay and 
Madras do exercise some sort of influence at it. 
Bengal, so far as Delhi is concerned, is a foreign 
country. 

Annoyance with Bengal is general, and has some 
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justification. The people are hypersensitive, and in- 
clined to be ungenerous in judgment, so that in this 
respect they contrast unfavourably with such people 
as the Marathas and Punjabis. Misrepresentation 
flowers quickly and widely and does not wither 
easily. Sentences or even half-sentences are unscru- 
pulously quoted, and by journalists who have a 
reputation for honesty, so as to convey a slanderous 
impression. The people are excessively suspicious, 
especially in their present mood, and see sinister pur- 
pose in the most accidental actions. There is, for 
example, resentment of the praise given to Sir Hasan 
Suhrawardy for grappling with Sir Stanley Jack- 
son’s assailant. It is claimed that a Hindu was actu- 
ally quicker off the mark, but the Government 
wishes to set the two communities by the ears by 
praising a Muslim! 

Bengal opinion has some features setting it apart 
from that of the rest of India. It has always an 
emotional quality; reason is never pure. I have men- 
tioned Sir Stanley Jackson’s assailant; her defence, 
which English papers hardly referred to and quoted 
slightly and dismissingly, made a deep impression. 
Deliberate injustice is seen in our casual treatment 
of it, whereas the plain truth is, to the Englishman 
it would hardly appear a serious document. I take 
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myself to be the typical John Bull; I read it carefully 
and was left quite unmoved by the accused’s pre- 
occupation with and idealization of herself (even if 
it was only a conventional idealization — all women 
are theoretically possessed of certain virtues and will 
no doubt remain so to the end) when she asked the 
Court to share her astonishment that a respectable 
and gentle person like herself should have become 
so 'unsexed’ as to attempt assassination. But it has 
to be recognized that much which a hardened out- 
side world regards indifferently is spoken sincerely 
and heard sympathetically. Bengal would not see , 
anything grotesque even in Bina Das’s description 
of her aim as being ‘the sacrifice of a son of England 
and of a daughter of India’. 

One understands her statement that she had 
brooded over her sister’s imprisonment; I know that 
she spoke the truth when she stressed the indignation 
felt over events of which the British public has not 
heard, or has scarcely heard. I know, too, that the 
statement was not her own composition. But she 
accepted it and its view-point; and that view-point 
was in large part Bengali, and not Indian, far less 
universal. 

Mr. Gandhi’s own explanation of the phenomen- 
on of terrorism is that the British have for genera- 
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tions called Bengalis cowards — ^lie is particularly 
cross with a notorious passage in Macaulay — and 
that now Bengalis are out to prove the contrary. 
Bengal, as Sir Stanley Reed put it to me, raises a 
number of Ghazis, out to show how reckless they 
arc. The Chittagong Armoury Raid, by its skill and 
daring, delighted many who do not approve of law- 
breaking but are glad to think that a new kind of 
Bengali has arisen. 

There can be no question that the Ordinance is 
felt as a deep humiliation. This feeling deserves sym- 
pathy. The Bengal Government has not the slightest 
liaison with the intellectuals, who in Bengal are in- 
fluential far more than in any other province. It is in 
touch with a many-sided problem — Bengal and the 
Bengali nation — at one point only, where adminis- 
tration impinges on those administered. 

The Brahmo movement is dying, and a loss of 
morality has come over Bengal’s public life. 
think of no historical parallel to the power 
for nearly a century by the Brahmo Samaj. ThisTisy 
community has abounded in men and women .of 
artistic genius of eyery kind. It has made 
intellectually, throwing up scores of leaderi^jouf" 

standing gifts of mind and . character and. individu- 
ality. Many of these have been great absolutely as 
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well as comparatively, and under a happier political 
system would have touched more than their o^vn 
pro\dnce. (Yet, as it is, they left their impress on 
Bombay.) These leaders were most of them strongly 
puritan. There is only one word that seems to me to 
fit tiieir record and quality, the word noble. 

The Brahmos arc passing, but their freedom of 
thought remains, and sets Bengal apart in India, for 
this freedom is not rough or ungainly; it moves 
imaginatively. With this freedom goes so much ap- 
preciation of our own intellectual life that friend- 
ship might have been built. The Englishman with 
intellectual interests may feel out of sympathy ^vith 
the young Bengali modernists in a few matters of 
detail — they admire Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s War 
record, for example, and argue that it proves his 
strength of mind; and they have an exalted enthusi- 
asm for Lord Russell. But if you meet them you can- 
not miss their wide knowledge, their great ability, 
their essential fairness, their personal attractiveness. 
The Government does not even suspect that this 
intensely active and almost ultra-modern Bengali 
world exists; it has not so much as heard that there 
is any Holy Ghost. As for my countrymen and 
countrywomen in Bengal, a sturdy race endowed 
with many virtues — they have built up the splendid 
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jute and tqa trades, you can see them striding mas- 
sively over the Barrackpur golf course — they are 
practical business people who encourage no bees in 
their bonnet. We do them grave injustice if we 
imagine that they would have wasted much thought 
on intellectual matters even if they had never left 
Dundee. 

Bengali society is priding itself on its calmness and 
self-possession. There is not the unbalanced excite- 
ment, say Bengalis, which marked the Partition 
troubles or the last political crisis. But to an obser- 
ver who comes to Bengal from any other province 
(the Gujarati parts ofBombay excepted) the middle 
and upper classes are tense and close to hysteria. 
There is deep indignation over the everits at Chitta- 
gong and in the Hijli detention camp and over the 
Government resolve to keep the facts quiet, an in- 
dignation somewhat qualified by the unexpected 
leniency of the sentence passed on Bina Das (which 
is put down to the credit of Sir Stanley Jackson, 
whom she tried to murder) and by regret that the 
Comilla murderers picked out one of the very few 
officers regarded as genuinely sympathetic. Many 
Bengalis, Tagore especially, spoke to me of Stevens 
warmly as a personal friend. Rightly or wrongly, 
the new Governor is assumed to have been sent 
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because of a ruthless record in the Irish ‘Black-and- 
Tanismk Ireland’s ease has been an obsession and a 
curse to all India, to Bengal most of all. The people 
compare their own ease with Ireland’s, and believe 
that history parallels and repeats itself. It would be 
ii splendid thing if Indians could forget Ireland for a 
single day. (‘Sir Han*y Vane! Sir Harry Vane! The 
Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!’) Evciything 
seems to be gathering for an explosion in Bengal. 

If the humiliated resentment of people ^vho share 
our own modern outlook makes this explosion likely, 
the economic situation makes it certain. Take a 
motor car along the roads leading into Calcutta, 
two hours before da\vn, when it is still pitch-black. 
The flooding of these roads with light from your 
lamps will sho^v them crowded ^vith meagre figures 
huri*ying to their work. Even worse is the case of the 
many who can find no work to hurry to. A swarming 
populace inhabits miles of foetid hovels. The m iddle 
classes suffer most of all; the educated Beng ali is 
increasingly findi ng himself not only unemployed 
but seemingly unem ployable in his own province. 
I do not see how anything can save* Ben gal from, 
r evolution or civil war and massacre. 

The only remedies suggested are elimination of 
the European from the services and the ending of 
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tlic Permanent Settlement. These remedies give us 
the measure of the Nationalists’ thinking; Govern- 
ment, of course, cannot touch the economic distress, 
for its roots arc in social habits and natural condi- 
tions. Both remedies together could affect only a 
small part of Bengal’s distress; and the latter remedy 
is impossible so long as the most influential section 
of the nation — Congress — ^refuses to co-operate and 
both ’ Congress and Moderates block the hurrying 
fonvard of complete provincial autonomy and in- 
sist that it must wait on responsibility at the centre. 
We are continually told, especially by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, that the Government is firmly resolved to 
‘stamp out terrorism’. At Westminster or at Delhi . 
this sounds very impressive; I wonder what the Ben- 
gal district officer thinks about it. Of course, you 
cannot stamp out terrorism. To do this, three things 
are necessary. First, you must enlist the active help 
of Congress, which is lukewarm about the murders, 
and in Bengal is (so Sir Samuel Hoare tells us, but 
has not been categorical, as he ought to be if Govern- 
ment really have the evidence) in communication 
with the murder gangs. Secondly, the racial 
estrangement which has made Bengal the open sore 
of India for a quarter of a century must be ended. 
There is no logic about some Englishmen; they will 
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accept lavish hospitality from an Indian Prince or 
from some leading politician at the Savoy Hotel, 
but do not see that if you accept hospitality, then, 
in ordinary decency, you must take a man ‘in on 
the ground floor’. There are in Calcutta thousands 
of Bengali men and women whose society is a 
delight; and the British community docs not know 
them, and t^vo races -who if they mingled could not 
fail to find mutual pleasure and esteem think of one 
another through the medium of their newspapers. 
The whole thing is villainous nonsense. Thirdly, if a 
residue of obstinate gunmen remains, as they re- 
mained in Ireland, enemies not merely to an alien 
government but to any government except one by 
themselves, then the Irish parallel will justify itself as 
fact, and they will be handled by their own country- 
men far more drastically than they can be handled 
imder an Ordinance which makes dreadful faces 
but is half humbug. 

The Punjab is considered the crux of India’s com- 
munal problem. I used to think so, too, but am 
changing my opinion. In the Punjab the warring 
communities stand on some level of cultural and 
economic equality, each can give way and yet keep 
self-respect. In Bengal the communal quarrel is em- 
bittered by the Hindus’ conviction that they thrashed 
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the Muslims most abominably in the street-pogroms 
of six years back; and is complicated by the absurd- 
ity that while the Muslims are 54 per cent of the 
population they are about 5 per cent of Bengal’s cul- 
tural record and not very much more of Bengal’s 
wealth and influence. The prevalent tone of the 
province is despair, in the middle and upper classes 
shot through with an element of incipient hysteria. 
Whatever ha ppens, a grim experience lies ahead of 
Bengal; and her people know it^ 
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THE DISCONTENTS OF ‘A.G.K.’ 

% 

I t has been freely stated in India, and by people 
whose character gave their testimony at least the 
weight that attaches to honesty, that the North-West 
Frontier Province has been the scene of wholesale 
shootings; and in especial, that at Kohat occurred ‘a 
second Amritsar’ . The impression is widespread that 
the authorities yearn towards a policy of ‘Thorough’, 
an impression for which (as I have said already) 
they have themselves and their censorship to thank. 
But as regards Kohat they have been misrepresented. 
The shootings took place at several times on Decem- 
ber 26th, 1931, and the dead may have amounted 
to twenty (official number, thirteen or fourteen 
killed and twenty-one wounded). These casualties 
were inflicted under great and repeated provoca- 
tion. Large bodies of Red Shirts used road metal (a 
pile lying handy) and tried to rush the troops. 
Shooting took place in self-defence and as a last 
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resource, after long arguing. 

But disorders and their repression are only symp- 
toms. It is important to know their causes. The 
N.W.F.P, authorities have a strong case, supported 
by detailed and dated evidence, against Abdul 
Ghaffar KJian, ^vhose notion of the Delhi Pact and 
of w'hat its observance entailed was vague, just as 
his quite sincere enthusiasm for ‘non-tdolence’ ^vas 
obtdously unaccompanied by any clear idea as to 
what non-violence is, beyond a call for the exercise 
of patience. The Administration control 

, a virile and excitable people living on the 
confines of British India and separated only by an 
invisible line from tribal territory tvhere ^veil-armed 
tribesmen are Avatching for the first signs of the 
breakdoAvn of the existing order by which they have 
so long been kept in check.’ 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s speeches abound in such 
passages as this (November 15th}: 

‘Englishmen have made us hungry. They have 
enslaved us. Who has made us naked? — ^Englishmen. 
To-day Islam is ruined and destroyed in the ■^vhole 
^vorld, ’WTio has ruined and destroyed it? ^English- 
men. We have arrived at this conclusion, that Hin- 
dus, Sikhs and Mussulmans cannot progress unless 
and until we annihilate these Englishmen. Om 
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Islam cannot progress so long as Englishmen arc in 
this conntn'. Our <lisputc is with Englishmen. ^Vc 
have two parties; one is the army of God, the other 
is Satan's army.’ 

Nevertheless, the continually recurrent themes of 
his speeches demand closer attention than they arc 
likely to get in our present triumphant mood. He 
has only four or five things to say, and he used to 
say them in every sjjcech. He urged his people 
to adopt the Englishman’s loyalty to his own order: 

‘Brethren, have you ever seen that in this country 
aFirangi has killed another Firangi? Brethren, have 
you ever seen a Firangi committing daeoiiy? Have 
you ever seen a Firangi murdering his brother? Or 
giHng a cliaiy about his nation? Has he ever made 
a secret report against his nation?’ 

He goes over the physical attributes of Englishmen 
— their two eyes, two hands, and so on — to prove 
they arc mere mortals and not superhuman. The 
vanity with which he is credited comes out in his 
frequent boasts that the Red Shirts have made the 
Pathan world-rcno^\’■ncd and that he gets letters 
from New York and Boston. 

But the main impression that emerges from his 
speeches is that either these people arc hungr)^, or 
else that they think they are. Behind Peshawar aic 
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hills whose desolation is terrible. Their inhabitants 
simply must loot or else (as now) be bought into 
peacefulness. Still further in, behind these hungry 
people arc people hungrier still, people starving. 
Women trudge down the Khyber burdened with 
firewood which sells in Peshawar for ten annas a 
maund (a shilling for 8o lbs.). The crumbling hills, 
quite ob\dously, were fairly well forested in com- 
paratively recent days; we can only guess at the 
stripping that is taking place in the still wooded hills 
beyond our Border. Hunger is eating up the trees, 
and twenty years hence the rivers that irrigate the 
N. W. F. Province may begin to dry up. Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan continually breaks out in wrath 
against the Europeans’ luxury: 

‘No other nation has such a good country as ours. 
Our country produces date-sugar and sugar-cane. 
Our country is the best of all countries. But our 
living becomes the food of the English. The treas- 
uries are ours, but the Firangi uses them. He drinks 
■wine and eats roast meat five times a day. He lives 
in fine bungalows while we die of hunger. 

The North-West Frontier Province has hitherto 
been fortunate. It has spent and has asked Delhi for 
the money. It will now have to work on a budget 
(with a subvention from the Central Government, 
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which the Legislative Assembly is unwilling to let 
pass without scrutiny). Peshawar cantonments im- 
press even the observer who has seen many canton- 
ments as having been built by people unhampered 
by financial considerations. ‘A.G.K.* could not be 
expected to know that it was not his own people, 
but India, that paid for the administration whose 
material splendour he considers so extravagant. 
Indian cantonments are bound to look costly, prob- 
ably costlier than they are. A reasonable amount of 
space, of untrammelled air and unoccupied land, is 
the Englishman’s right and necessity if he lives in 
India at all. But the N.W.F.P. Government is top- 
heavy even by post-War Indian standards. And we 
ought to be aware how things look to other 
people. 

It has to be noted that the motive force iDchind 
what had undoubtedly become a sujDVcrsivc move- 
ment was envy, the bitter feeling that on one side is 
poverty, on the other opulence. There is only one 
method by which revenue can be collected from 
these people, the immemorial method of force. 
Revenue collected by burning houses or cycn vil-' 
lages (a duty which British troops havc'to carry out, 
doing it without enthusiasm) is costly in more ways 
than one. No one should lightly criticize the men 
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who keep the Indian border, and a wide latitude of 
action that in the settled provinces would be intol- 
erable must be allowed. But it is _to be hoped that 
some measures now employed are temporary. In 
1932, yes. Butin 1933? Or 1934? 

The new Governor’s Province will be judged not 
by the measures it is taking to end the Red Shirt 
menace, but by its constructive policy. Its success in 
ending the Red Shut movement has been partial 
only. Its problem in some respects resembles that 
left by the last Jacobite rising; the Highlanders were 
pacified by roads — we have these already in the 
N.W.F.P. hills — by emigration, by enlistment in the 
Army. The oil strata alleged to run under the deso- 
late hills may prove an economic way out if their 
exploitation ever proves feasible. The Frontier seems 
to me our greatest Indian administrative achieve- 
ment, after the Punjab. But there is no disguising 
the fact that we have had a bad setback, which con- 
tinues. The Pathan is now unfriendly, where before 
he was fi'iendly. The tribes are gripped by new ideas. 

It is easy to point out A.G.K.’s crudity and vanity 
and ignorance, to ask what he thinks he means by 
‘non-violence’; but ideas have definitely come to 
people very short of them formerly, and the ideas 
are working. They believe that outside their borders 
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is a world far happier and wealthier, and that their 
condition is metched and has no self-respect in it. 
It \vill be a mistake if the Red Shirt movement is 
dismissed as just another stirring of unrest. ‘We’ve 
had a bit of a dust-up. And of course those Red 
Shirt fellows really were getting dangerous and had 
to be settled. Well, thank God, we had a Chief Com- 
missioner -who ^vas the right sort, a soldier and not 
a political, a chap ^vho stands no nonsense from any- 
one, whether A.G.K. or Delhi or those damned 
Swarajists! So that’s all over.’ It is not all over. 

Wliat is happening in the N.W.F.P. is the most 
important thing in the East. Two diverse autocra- 
cies are making their last stand, confronted though 
not in actual opposition. The ‘saheb that is a saheb’ 
doctrine, shaken elsewhere in India, here is erect 
and strong, the Army approving it. Across the 
Border is medieval kingship and codes of rule, and 
our experiment of a Constitution is being watched 
all the way to Kabul and beyond, to Bokhara. If 
that Constitution is a success, even very moderately 
a success, nothing contiguous to it will be left un- 
changed, whether it is the Amir’s regime in Afghan- 
istan or that in the militarised section of India. To 
us the Red Shirts are merely a vexing interlude that 
is finished; fifty years hence they will be seen as the 
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queer beginning's of a new ^vay of life,, for a people 
who had not known a new way before, in millcni- 
ums, except when Islam fii'st came to them. 
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ajoiu sjsoo J9A3 (papnpuT ‘sjpiup ;oxi vaq 'aoiAJss) 
guxxai'so aqj J'biij asoddns jou op j ‘ssapqpsAaj^ 'sap 
-tAip^ jaifjo jnoX Amzdaiooo-e :}snui ^jods jnoX Xired 
-iuoaaB aauB:}sxiinojp puB duiod auiBS aqx 
•Aipapsafetu uozjn^ pjoq paqdaj /azaaus auo UBq:^ 
sjaSp AjuaM^ aso| jaqi^J ppoM j, ^jpazaaus aAijq o; 
}ou iqSno nox, -BfBJBqejq uaqoiqu^aq aq? pai^Ai 
^f^Duafpaxa Jno^ {Aouaipaxg jno^ ‘qO, -azaaus 
uappns V Aq qa^q paj^as sbm ‘Suipaaj snonpissTJ 
puB Suiuiojtuoj JO sABp qSnojqj ajqj :}snSnB sq 
spjBAVOj papjaqdaqs ‘jaSp b uaqM qspMoq s^trozjnQ 
pjoq ur qs oj qo ppj iiaaq psq aq ^^qi ‘aaAOAVoq 
‘papp^ atuAa siqx /jnoranq jo asuas q^ ■^soi oSb Suo]; 
aA^q noA aj^ Aaqj ajaqAV dn ;a§ noA auip aqj Ag 
•pnqj B jsnf jjb si q A\otiq j^uop Aaq?, ^jsvqo]puvq 
a[qBJiuipB siqj pajjodaj \ uioqM, oj uosjad papiqm 
-jnos 'B pres /aas noj)^, ’aAB{s UBpiipiBg b Ajuo si 
q ji uaAa ‘uBpspqQ siq qjtA\ papiAOjd si uoq AjaAa 
•Bipuj uj /jnqquiBS b jo pjBdoaj b jo JBaq b gaS 
jpqs pBgs siqjo auo qaua gBqg SuiSubjjb ajB aA\ gng 
•jaSp B gag qiM Aauaqaaxg stg ApiQ, 'pauiBjdxa 
SBAV gi ‘jogisiA guajS b joj gsajoj daap ui suopBJudajd 
aqg AjBtiuBf gsBj SuiqagBM ‘aui ox ’aauBgjoduii 
puB quBJ s.ssajauopnaaxa jo spauopnaaxa aqg puB 
aauBpunqB spjSunf aqg og SuqajoaoB papujB suiig 
-ap qgiM ‘(ujgxa si ‘squijp aqg aqq ‘siqg) gooqs b aq 
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j'A}TuSip puB :}t[2pM pappB qjiM s^usui^i^dsp 
a 3 i{:jo qo^ojdd-B oj p3]^q-BU3 sq A-etn aq :jBq; japjo ut 
‘paou^qua aq p|noqs XjBiajaag papqoj aq:jjo sn:^-Bis 
puB A'ed aq:j :jBqi sn oi pajuasajdai itaaq s^q ;j, 
;saAjasqo sai-B^g aAp^j^ aq^ no ^joda'g; japng aqjL 
qaaj :isnm sunipuj :}'BqM Avouq j ^nq:; 
satupamos j ‘pauaq^Suaj^s ApnajS aAnq Supaaui 
puosjad pu-E Aprqs ^uanbasqns qaiqM JoujtaAOQ 
jEjnapjEd stq? ^suteSe aaTpnfajd e paApauoa j -Sui 
-qsq SjUOOxijayE ue aoj ‘jEq; jayE sinoq A\aj e aAUJE 
o:i anp sea\ joujaAOQ aq:^ Aouayaaxg sijj ‘Sutojoui 
5xau 4qSp ajojaq ^no JEap oj japjo Ajoiduiajad e 
juas ojaM ^nq — sn punoj yn ajSunf ueAeieuitj^ Suid 
-dtjp Apo SEAV ajaqi — ^qSiJ jno dn oatS 05 pasnjai 
a^\ ’sniTZAjas puE sasED-SupoEd puE saxoq qyA\ dn 
pojapnp y punoj OAi A\opSunq-qEp jno paqoEaj 
aA\ uaqAV puE Juiaq^ jo auo-A^auiu ajaA\ ajaqx 'Jo 
quiqi ppoD auo SuIq^^t^Aa XpuajEddE qyA\ pauap 
-jnq saipoa jo sSurjjs Xq passEd a.iaAv aA\ uooujayE 
aip yE ‘asaqi jo ^sjg aqj sp.iEAV05 SutoS ajaAv aA\ sy 
•asn jpq; aoj piud puE ‘a:)no.i aq? Suop SAVopSunq 
-qEp ‘op 5snui auo se ‘aauEApE ut paSEoua pEq 
0A\ •sdLTi SuppAV ueXepuiijj aqi jo auo Sutop ‘XpEj 
E papn]Dut qaiqAt ‘.tnoj jo X^jEd e jo auo aauo sea\ 
I -Supamaid OAtsuadxa jo aa^tEui sup m aaipnfajd 
o? XiquEJj 5uupE j *Xep e uosjad e 5 i ’s^ UEq:j 
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[pAV puB ‘uaa^Jiq? sr aqs ajojaq puBqsnq jaq q^TM 
5iqBqoo iqA\ aqg ’pjo sjbsX 5 qSp jaAO XBp b 50U sbm 
oqA\ [JiS parjjBm-jsnf b qDJBj\[ nr mbs j -suiojsno 
jBpos piiB uoTjB[ndod-jr 3 AO jnq ^uauiaSBUBtusnii 

pUB SS 9 UplJ 3 ?SBM Xj 99 txrjd JO U 9 qB JOU 9 JB JOOdsOjd 01 

-01011099 SirqjBddB aq? jo sastiBD ureui aqj jBq; ajojaq 
j9Aa UBqj uoijDTAUOD p^ojdsopiM ajour b sr ajaq; 
5Bq? ?9BJ aq5 sr uSp jnjadoq 3sotu aq; sdBqjaj -amp 
juasajd aqj }b Brpuj m pBOjqB adoq aj^jq sr ajaqx 

•Xbm ap?q B 

Xfuo padjaq aq pinoqs aM ^uopBSauqB-jps poB Xiuaj 
-snB JO SJ 9 B 05 asoj saanrjj aq; jt uaAa ^jb^ PPOyW 
jaqjouB JO asoq; jo pBajsur spaau UBrpuj jo srsBq 
aqj 00 pozmvSjooj ojom Auiiy aq; jr uaAa ^paunid 
Xpsaiqjnj ajaM ssaupijajsBM 5 uaiuuj 9 AoB jr uaAg 
•s;sr[BrropB^ Aq popjvSoi ^SBaj aq; qSnoq; psaq;soD 
aq; jbj Xq sr ;sb[ aqx •rSa^sXs^Bpq^AA.o j^ ptre^^aiB" 
Aaq; sb saoifrjj aq; ‘st ;r sb ;u^ajaAO0 aq; :;jod 
-dns jaSuo]! ou ubo Brpuj ;Bq; saDUB§^Bj;xa aajq; 
ajB ajaqx dSisinj jiaq; puB ajrdoad aq; jo s;tqBq 
aq; jo ;riatuaSuBJJBaj jBatpBJ pduioa [[tM XauaStxa 
lapqui ;Bq^ 'spAa p 9 qsqqB;sa-Suoi pua jaAa (qurq; 

0; pa;dirra; si atro) siiopn[OAaj puB sjba\ Xjuq 

soiiAroNooar mo sas^rnoxa 
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ut 3|do3d Suidoai^ jo jnq u^^d ou seq qotqM 
puB ‘uop'BAjasaj ;noqqA\ tioissnosip o:^ SuiqjAaaAa 
Tiado SuTAVojq^ jo qsu oip aq-e:) jou ][pM qotqAY :)'U 3 ui 

-U J9AOQ -B UT pUB ‘AqOJBUB UO SuiUajSBq JO SUB3UI 4nq 
Suiqiou JO quiqj tiBO oqA\ s}Oij:jBd m ojoq^ st odoq 
5 t:qA\ ‘oqqAVxiBOj/q qtAO apq? sb ]j9av sb pooS ipq; 
oso^ Abui iioi§[p.t puB uoijBzqtAp npuifj qoiqAi 
lu ‘asBqd omBopA b qSnojqj ssBd oj §up§ si psB^ 
SuiSuBipun aqq :iBip uibjjoo uib j 'suip sipqj qqAV 
popnq XqBnba sb ‘sssjSuoq puB ijuomuaaAOQ q^oq 
joj 2uiavo.i2 si qdiuoiuoD asriBoaq Ap2jB| st q buaui 
-OAOiu ODU0ip3qosip-|iAp isB{ oqj paqiBiu sb qons 
jo2ub jo q.inqpo ou uaaq SBq ajaq; jj -aiojaq pp 
joAOu Aoiii SB sjopBj onuouooa puB ppos poqB 2ut 

-quupo.iBSUBipuip3ponp3Pj^pmprii9UOT2q3jpuB 

luopno osuBDoq Apjom 5nq 'u9.ipqqo poddns ubd 
JO ji qsiAV JO 51 JOj :iq 9 jb Agq:^ osriBOoq jou ‘p99jq oj 
joqp2o5 pd 9JB spuiraB UBxunq om 9J9qAV Aijunoo 

SDiHONOoa NO sas'aaoxa 
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§uug siqj spjBMOx •spu’Bsnoqj Xubui pajsquinu 
9 ABI{ oj pa^ J 3 SSB qoxii 'b passajppB sio:j'bjo sjaqAA jpM 
3V[i SI sipM ajnsopua aqj ^suibSb puB uuojjBid siq; 
gjojaq yai-JPH siqoniBa puB SBqqjno 

JO aaaoj Aun s^i3A(j |bj 3U3£) ajaqM miojiBid aqj 
oj uo Suiuado ‘aSBSSBd mojjbu Aj3A b Aq j3:jii 3 no^ 
•spajjs snon}Jo; jo rjsaii b ui ‘jBsqjuiv Jo pA9i aqj 
Mopq qtins si ij -asuBdxa ajDB-jqSp XjBSjp b ‘6i6i 
‘ qjdv ut SBM ‘uapjBS iBiJouiam b mou ‘BiBMUBn^f 

• 9 JDBSSBTII J99qS SBM "pjOAV jaqjOUB AbS J9A9U 

IIcL ‘SutAbs jBsjnuiv uiojj paujn^aj pBq jpsuiiq 
uBqj jaXQ-ojd ojoui u 9A9 uaaq pBq oqM Jaipjos 
jaqjouB jBqj pappB— / jbss909u si rastuBissnjj 
‘uaqi ‘jnq JuisiuBissnjj sbm ijj, — 9T1i oj uopOB 
spaXQ IBJ9U90 psytisnr oqM ‘jajofdxa puB jaipios 
paqsinSupsip b ‘oSb sjb 9A uazop y U99S 9ABq I 
oqM IJB papajjB Ajpunojoad SBq qSBqB^BMUBiiB J. 

HovavivMNvnvf 

XV aaNaddVH xvhm 


IIIA 
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SUBDTJ9my J3T{?0 SB ‘pappB 3^ '3^1 PP^ SBq ptI3TJJ 
UBDiJomy Am /Azbjd ApjnpsqB 9J3 m S9pis qjog;, 
•6i6i irjdy ut Suip9j jo Aqsu9?m gq? jo uopd9D 
-U09 poiqSqs 9qj peq j9A9u scq ppoM gprsjno 9qx 

j'BqDXij qqAV uopf9uuo9 qsqug 9qi spu9 
srqx, ‘SuiAbs puB 2 uTd 99 AV poo}s b^bq puB Jp 9 mBm 
-9J poojq JO AuomT3S9j 9q? jnq ‘p9Aom9j U 99 q pBq 
pB9p 9qjQ •J9JBJ sAbp OAq ‘b^bq; 's qjTAV qsiA stq 
JO ?Un093B SjpU9UJ UBDt.I9my UB ?B JOpUOAV JOU op 
I ‘os U 9 A 3 *qSiq 005 ojb Aoq^ OAoqoq j -miBiD ou ut 
5 nd S9I{TmBJ 9S0qAt jo spjBAUOJJB p9Tp OqAt 9SOq5 oqB 
opnpui 0 } ‘p 95 d 999 B oq ‘(sppg 9 p 5 Bq jo ODuouodxo 
omos pBq OABq j puB) qutip j ‘ABm sojnSq pp 
-qjo oqx ‘jpoiA^aBm 9J9AV ojdogd ^uddouut pojpunq 
U09JJIJ, jBqi S 5 J 9 SSB 09UBJ5U9 91}} JB 9 U pijomom 9qx 
*p9jBt5UB5sqns 9q ppoD o9z inoqu 5 Bqj punoj smpp 
pB pozmpnjos t{9rqAV (uBmqsqSug; ouo ‘suBipuj 
OA\i) 09j5imm09 9qx 'upp oqj jo s9Ai5Bpj 05 uop 
-BsuodmoD ut piBd 9j9av (jBd jB^yojd 3 b ooo'CSij^) 
SDodnj JO sqqBj A^uoAtjL -popunoAt ooc'i 5 noqB puB 
pBOp 64£ 5 B UA\ 0 p popios S9pjBnSBD ppyjo 9qx 

•uop 

-BJ9SSbX9 AptB5J9D ISOmp SBAt SiqjQ 'pOUAtOjp U99q 
puB poAt oq5 05ut podmnf 9ABq 05 po^jodoj 9J9av 
ojdood Ai Jiqx ‘S-ic Aotp 5BqA\ SuiAbs suopduDsut tpiAt 
omos *pBA\ oip tio OJB sqjBm-?9pnq fpojoojtp sbav 

HOvavivMMvnvf jlv aaNMdVH j,vha\ 



001 »oa, .mpn^o 

ransnK V <Rr»W™0. 

oi'IiopiA) .reips>’P®“““°0>P“! PJN™"" 

-gannoqs sidood ipw pamuioao ‘af ‘Xffspodxoun 
.yj’sXui qonn oppDjo aoipsipo ipip 3i[ ptp P“® 
.jgmouB padxa o; uoqM mouji jou ] uaaq p^q 3-i9qi 
Suixijoui snoiA9jd aq; sotqs tn^a; ouguj auo joj ^daa 
:jBqj Uiiq psjnssB oqM ‘qiap patiajq^^MU^jfno uiOJj 
-xa paiwsap uopejs aqj punoj an sjojaq 

urejj B 01 P^Hl ‘pauadd^q w ui sb BDuaray 
si^p oMi ‘JiV^T) PPqV ^IS '^i6iiqjg m saqup 
m sSuiqou^I sSupooqs puB 

xiSuB ‘AjBSunH P^b XuBuiiaQ ui-; jsao SuidaaAVS 

SJBM ITATD UI Jiasq SuiMoqs ‘PIJOAY aqpdma^ pBq jo 
SBM aimapida Bzuanqui aqj aqq ^ sgmpimq ‘:jnD 
3 ABM V -pai^Jpdjad siapjnui 'paj^;j ^q:^ uo aaBjd 
Suiaq ajaM saJiM qdBjSap:j ‘sABA\ni jojb^v, u^q^JV 
§upiBjsBMa§BpqBS -pauapuadapui^ui qqA\ inqB;^ 
aqj SB pBap aqj jo sjsq puB s[BiJOUi|'upq sba\ jbav b 
ui pajBJOUiauiuioa si qaiqAV paSBA\ x\^ 'sjran UBipuj 
puB ‘Bipuj SuipBAUi SBAV uB^siuBqSj ;oj ajB noA astA\ 
amos ur xiopaajjBSip sba\ ajaqx c'q pno sppq Auiay 

-jaqjO ’iq^FIF ^oA jaqopQ IIP sqi ui SuipuBp 

UBipuj aqj ji, ‘piBS oqA\ 'aauiAOij uopBSjaAUoa 
q§iq JO iiBipuj UB qjTM arap aqj :quoa Xp^BUipui 
B JO aui ppj sjapjosip aqj qqAi papaitp ‘pappu oABq 
piogjo iiy \o2 puB qano?, sba\ ;t XVHM 

HovavivMNvnvf xv aaNa; 
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:}T pcq SA-eq aspruiuioo |BuoiU9m aq? Joj 'a\.ou /.-bs 
UBD ouo ojsj 'qSiq 3Aq jnoq-B sbm aAsipq j qoujM 
pBM qDijq-puB-pnm b si aasH ‘SJ^uso-maois sqi 
SB/A qDU|/A p9AV oq^ (jo apis 9UO 05 puB) puTqaq isnC 
SBM qjos Aub jo qBSjq Xpo aqx •dBJ^-qiBsp ^oojaad 
3q5 SI puB sSuipjmq Aq ui ^nqs si qSBqBpAVUBqBf 

•pajUBJJBAV 

qinji oqi UBqi jo^bdjS tiapjnq b SutAubo uaaq 
OABq Aoqj;^ •Auouipso5 tiA\o siq m papoAaj sb ‘3jdb 
-ssBui pjosodand ‘|B}naq s,j3Aq pjauaQ jo Ajouisui 
oq? Aq poSBJ^no uoaq OABq spuim UBipuj ‘UAVouq 
oq oj 5 qSno o^joqjiq uapprq sjobj -omos ^ng ‘uo 
ssBd 50UUBD I PP5 uooq DABq I 5BqA\ JO qDnj/\[ -sapis 
ipoq JO sjsraoSBjOJd ApjBUiput UAvouq SABq puB 
pouoddBq 5 T 2 qAv 05 osop oj9a\ oqAV uam jo aaquinu 
IBUOpdoOXD tIB 3DUI OABq J SJBDA IIOZOp B JOAQ 

•amp 

aqj JO jaSuB SumosBOJun aiBUopsBd aq? 5aS ^pAV noA 
puB ‘p’oidAi mq ‘iBuopdaaxa 5011 sb ouaas snp azip 
-nsjA t'ojoqBq JO os-puB-og si jaxpBj sijq jsaAps.ino 
JO DUO — UBipBg B — uBipBg B SI oj-j, ‘Supiioqs mq 
-snj-vj .laipouB Aq poABS sbav aq :miq xpuA^ 05 paqsnj 
ApiBipaxumi pAxo.ia oqx ‘dBa spopBD puB AmjB 
xiBodo.ing xn Aoq paxioixaidxuoa-^xjSii b ‘oaboj xio 
oiuoq SuioS japBD AaBjqmi b — uiB.15 oq; spjBAxo^ moo.i 
-SupiBAv axp mojj 5no omBO Axauq oxj moqAV q^noA 

H0V9VlVA\N[Vnvf iV QaNaddVH XVHA\ 
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9UIB0 sq:^TIOUI xis pres 

Mou apiaTiJ ’m c’SaPIf os ‘“N o:^ 

SurssBUi SBM 51 5q§noii5 aq punojS sji pjaq inq j955^ds 
jou pip pMOJO 3 q 5 TiaqM. pauretdxa sh 
X-bm oir SBM 9 J 9 q? 5Bq} M9iiq J9A9U I„ ‘pres pdB ‘dn 
ugif^qs puB pgzBp q^ 9ui 05 gui'BO ‘p9qd9i 9jj 
^^qSBq^IBMUBqBf jgjjB noX 05 Atzs j9X(J {bj9U9q pip 
5^qM ’iiopsgnb agdojdini Aj9a b noA qsB 05 Supu^M 
TO9q 9ABq I, ‘StnAjj upq 05 pres i '‘jgmiip 195JB 
J3qi9§05 9 J 9 AV— jpsAui puB (AjBuoissnu pUOpBD 
.np 9 uBDuguiy u^) J 9 iAnqDg Fpqv -^IS 

‘(?II 91 UUJ 9 AO 0 qBfunj ‘AjB 59 I 99 S jbidubuij) 9 jq 9 n<j 

'O 'd J° ^*^5 ugqAV ‘Supjj 

•jp\[ qjiAiSinurQ; -spreMjgjjB pauddd^q ?BqM jo 9J0ui 
Avouq 05 snopoiB 9 iii 9 pBiu n{pQ UT pj[B 9 q j 5Bq5 
93U95U9S 99UBq9 y ’qSBqBIBMUBqBf 05 SutoS 9 IOJ 9 q 
asodjnd siq jo Mouq miq 59j 50U pip j9Aq |bi 9U90 
•6161 III jBsjtJiny JO j 9 uoresniiiuoQ X^ndoQ sbm 
‘ 9 joqBq JO jguoissnuraoQ a\ou ‘Suiajj S 9 irp\[ • 

•S95nmm U95 

puB 9Aq u99M?9q ui spuuoj o9g^i pgjq U9iu A^jij 
•49[5no p9J OU SBM 9J9q5 BiBMireqBf UIOJJ -odBOSO 
05 jBq snopB9qj9 Apiiiuo ub si 51 9ioj9q SuiSjns 
pMOJ 9 p9izu9g B q;TA\ puB 9jq gqij Aq poqsBj jjba^ 
500J 9Aq B— q;iM pgjgduiBjun ji oaboj 05 pgpjojjB 
9ABq n9AV ppoo Aoqx pqSpq siq; Djqnop 05 dn jpnq 

HovavivMMvnvf xv aaNaddVH xvhm 



^VHAT HAPPEA^ED AT JALIAA^VALAEAGE 

tlie E.nipirv'. The %vitiies?cs bcib.re the Hunter Con> 

niissiou stood lonely boibre their exandners. in n 

cvurt filled with nngty henrexs, 'Tiiere is no doubt 

tiint D^X'r wns troilhig; hi? coat' (said hin ic\ing;h 

^vhidn indeed, is verj' obvion?. He refitseol to Ihten 

to nd\*ice. aaid took his o^vn line of insistence on 

plaHny a marAT s role. 

The ston' obthe first doren vears would hax'o been 

* *. 

iuuncasurab.lv 11000.100 had we realired that Talian- 
xvalabayli wais^tlie scene o.f a niistoAe arrd not of 
calculated bro.calitv. I asked hhe Ininc. ‘‘’^'•Tv xvn? 

« S-." •• 

not c.bie Hunter Coninuss.ion to.ld what he had said?' 
He made tlie perfectly natural axsxvon 'Ho you 
knoxv. Dver and I both deant fb.rgot. i wars being 
questioned hand abour cdter tilings' (and it must ce 
roment'oered a xdtness's job is to aniswer Gussti0.ns 
put to him and not to dixngate] hnid he was deter- 
.mtned to fiohtf I asked further. ‘Ha.x-e you any 
objection te> my publishing xchat you hana ro.n rare 
‘iNVou'.' he replied. 

General Dver made his oxvn legend of what he 
had do.ne. anid he imposed it o.n the waria: ann no 
man ex'er ma.de a x'.xo.rse mess o.t hr? own case- m. 
.Lyteon Straehey o.f rogo xdll find an ahsoronig p*- 
chologieal study ready tO' his hand. i?)'er prsi-.i-o.- 

himself antd us that he xx-cntt0jaItanx\~aiaGetem-—O- 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT JALIANWALABAGH 

on deliberate massacre. It simply is not true. He went 
to do the job of an officer called in to suppress dis- 
order witli which the civil authorities could not cope. 
The rest happened as I have said. 



IX 


PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 

A year ago we had in Great Britain a Labour 
Government which, by admission of its sup- 
porters, proved itself a poor one. The present 
Government, the necessity for whose formation I 
for one deplored, has made a difference in the right 
way. It has shown itself a great deal more efficient 
than the Indian Central Government which depends 
on it. That Government has made a show of 
strength, but is essentially timid — afraid of seeming 
weak, afraid of reactionaries in England or in India, 
afraid of the clamour that decided action (other 
than the solely punitive) arouses. India needs 
Govern ment that gover ns; and governing is not 
merely locking people up. 

Nothing of recent days has more enhanced 
Government prestige than the Sarda Act raising 
the marriage age. Government would not lose in 
any single respect even if it enforced the Act. 
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PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 

' Consider the Round Table Conferences. The fir.st 
reasonably enough occupied itself with exploration 
and ran its course as a sequence of debates. The 
second Round Table Conference ought to have got 
somewhere; the British Government ought to have 
remembered tliat the British people by no volition 
of tlic present generation arc a party to the Indian 
problem, and not mere onlookers. A settlement of 
the communal squabble, so far as a political agree- 
ment is a settlement, has got to be imposed, the 
earlier the better, this duty having been delayed too 
long. Even a settlement regarded by one party as in 
some respects unjust would win us friends on all 
'sides, if it were seen to be a genuine effort to hold 
the balance fairl)\ 

With the States we still have the chance to be 
benevolently overbearing, though the scope of such 
action is v.'ocfully limited as compared v/ith v.'hat it 
was t^venty years back; but the possibility of such 
action exists, though it v/ill not exist much longer. 
To take boundaries alone, Baroda is in seven pieces, 
some of them mere points of isolation in a s-ea of 
British territory": Indore is in similar iz less fiagrant 
case — one bit of Indore has t'.vo hundreo. imtes of 
British India betv/cen it and the rest oz Incore. 
There are -villages jointly’ claime '~'-r core. Gv. a:- 
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PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 

ior and Dhar. We could at least secure something in 
the way of possible administrative boundaries for at 
least some of the States. 

Nothing can be done in India to-day that will 
not be objected to. Objection has got to be accepted, 
even reasonable and partly justified objection. The 
dangers that beset courage and honesty are trivial 
compared to those that beset vacillation. 
Nationalists, whether Congress or co-operating, 
will have none of provincial autonomy until they 
can have everything. They are making a mistake. It 
is the provinces that matter, they are the living 
organisms that need to be freed from this dying body 
of a Centre. Delhi, too, is still obsessed with the 
gaudy and top-heavy structure. But elsewhere know- 
ledge is spreading that the new nations will not be 
held back and that the economic troubles will not 
wait. 

Both parties lose prestige when they fuss about 
prestige. Congress all last year was determined to 
keep face and to push itself in as a parallel Govern- 
ment; it laid itself open for its heavy defeat. Govern- 
ment now is wasting energy by persecuting Con- 
gress activities that are unimportant or even benefi 
cent, and by allowing people to go on wondering if 
it has any plans other than punitive ones. The com 
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PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 

parative quietness of the countr>^ is rccognitJon 
that Congress has played the fool and tlnit India 
has problems deeper than any action on the solely 
Constitution-making or Constitution-breaking plane 
can affect. 

" I am aware that the Army overwhelmingly, a 
majority of ci\il officials, and most of the European 
business community endorse the new policy, which 
they take to be one of showing our strength and 
standing no nonsense. Looked at from a place in the 
European or Government ranks, it has apparently 
been successful. I know only too well how far re- 
action has gone. ‘You and F, said a Calcutta ncw.s- 
paper editor, ‘arc probably the only Europeans in 
India who now think that even General Dyer’s 
action was wrong.’ This was poetic exaggeration; 
but it had more basis of truth than it would have had 
at any time during the last eight years. 

In the job of getting India on to Dominion status. 
Army opinion is going to prove by far the heaviest 
drag and obstacle, even though this opinion is un- 
expressed in publications. We can sympathize %vith 
the British officer’s distaste for what he regards as a 
yielding to dishonest clamour. The Army is largely 
outside of India, though its defence. It is concen- 
trated on the Frontier or in Frontier districts. It has 
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PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 

had an extremely unpleasant experience since, the 
War. Units have been kept standing to, for iveeks on 
end expectant of trouble; this has usually ended in 
amarchthrougha fewstreets whose bravoeshave run 
like rabbits. Contempt for Indian politicians is 
natural to men who have undergone such days and 
nights; there is no reason why they should feel 
respect. Anger with the civil administration is not 
much less natural. It is almost ineritable that mili- 
tary opinion should hold that if the Army u^ere 
given a free hand for ever so brief a period it could 
settle all this nonsense once for aU. 

It could certainly settle it for a time, as it could 
have settled it in Ireland. Irishmen pretty close to 
the facts wll teU us that when we made the Treaty 
\vith Ireland we had rebellion ‘on the run’. We 
could have smashed it by a short continuance of 
repression. And what good would that have done 
anyone? I suppose there is hardly anyone, even in 
the British Army, who is not now glad that the 
Treaty was made. In the latter part of my Indian 
sojourn this year Iirish affairs were those that were 
most discussed, and I never heard any Army officer 
even contemplate as possible any^ \iolent action by 
Britain against Mr. de Valera. There was profound 
satisfaction that the Irish quarrel had finally shifted 
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PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 
on- to a plane where bnUets and bayonets were 
obsolete. 

I think it a miracle that the Indian Army has 
remained loyal, a miracle second only to the loyalty 
of the police. I believe I see something of the exas- 
peratingly dilhcuit' position that the British officer 
has found himself in, for several years now. Yet I 
cannot but think that he is wrongfully prejudiced in 
this political matter, and that some of this is his own 
fault. As an Englishman who learnt in the War to 
feel the deepest admiration for those of my countiy- 
men who are trained to arms, an admiration tvhich 
I have tried hard to express, I think that the Army 
went back further than the chdlian soldier did and 
forgot some decent lessons too quickly and thorough- 
ly. The British officer in nine cases out of ten recog- 
nizes no sort of comradeship with any Englishman 
outside his clan. If by accident you run up against 
, him and by some fluke he suddenly sees that you 
also are human he is the finest-mannered person on 
this planet. But unless this accident and this fluke 
happen he has ‘no use’ for you, as every P. @ O. 
boat that plies between England and India proves 
afresh. Since he does not accept his own fellow- 
countryman, naturally he does not accept his Indian 
feUow-cifcea; naturally he is incapable ot even 
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PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE 

beginning to think there may be an opinion or a 
judgment other than that obtaining in military 
circles. There is such a thing as intellectuar in- 
breeding. 

I suppose we are all pretty bad, who have had 
anything to do with India. Mr. Lionel Curtis once 
told me that he found it almost impossible to per- 
suade anyone who ‘knew India’ that his opinions, 
however distinguished and experienced he might 
be, after all were only opinions and that they might 
be wrong. The Master of Balliol’s appeal to Mr, 
Gandhi in my drawing-room should be made as a 
perpetual appeal to ourselves. ‘In the bowels of 
Christ think it possible that you may be mistaken!’ 

I know that I ought not to write in this personal 
way, which is the worst kind of writing. But there is 
a tragedy going forward, and men of the utmost 
‘decency’ are making it worse because they think 
it their duty to think in certain ways; they are so 
bent on being patriotic that they will not try to see 
if the other man has any right on his side. 

My heart went out to an Irish lady who exclaimed 
(she having been a sound ‘patriot’, too) about Mr. 
de Valera’s latest activities, ‘I’m sick to death of 
oppressed nations! I’d like to see them a jolly sight 
worse oppressed! -It would do them good, Ireland 
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and India, both of them!’ The hopeless whine of 
the Indian who puts down ever^^thing to the 
Government, and who can always prove that the 
Government is in the ^vrong, is one thing that makes 
the Indian controveisy worse than depressing, it 
makes it actually degrading. Yet, saying this, I sec 
again the thousands of friends I ha^^c in every part 
of India, and with humility I remember their 
patience and their fairness and their kindness and 
their abounding belief in my people. The tragedy of 
the business is that Indians like us better than they 
like any other aliens; they have never been able to 
hate us as the outside world holds that they ought 
to do. Most of the present estrangement is non- 
political and could be removed in the easiest fashion 
imaginable. Why don’t we take Indian friendship 
for granted? It is there, waiting for us. I remember 
a famous Indian telling me, twenty years ago, that 
on the few occasions when he had met officers of 
our Army he had lost his resentment against their 
presence in his country. ‘I know it’s wrong. But they 
attract me more than your civilians do.’ 

I believe I know all that can be said for the 
Government’s refusal to allow negotiations with its 
prisoners, and I sympathize with the refusal. For the 
Viceroy we can feel only respect, and for his gallant 
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attempt to pass on substantially intact the political 
system that he took over we may say that by keeping 
Mr. Gandhi and his more turbulent lieutenants in 
prison he makes it easier to hammer out a Constitu- 
tion. The latter have been constructively as efficient 
as Mr. de Valera proved himself in Ireland. They 
could not even realize that the constant mixing of 
politics up with administration was clogging all 
helpful movement. Nor could they disentangle the 
diverse sections of the defence problem — that of in- 
ternal law and order (which depends intimately on 
the state of communal feeling) and that of the 
Frontier, which sends back roots far out of British 
India, along the crowded trade roads through 
Afghanistan to Central Asia. We can, then, in the 
enforced absence of the recalcitrants, having created 
an agreed quorum and called it peace, thrash out 
the impressive and troublesome constitutional prob- 
lems. But what of the time when the Constitution 
has to be put into practice? When the jails are 
opened and their inmates are released unreconciled, 
to take part in the first reformed elections and eithei 
capture them or wreck them? 

And here the eternal parallel of Ireland, so 
often misleading and mischievous, becomes grimly 
relevant. Is India going to skip the period of a 
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‘Free State’ Government that by repression more 
rigorous than the alien Government dared to 
exercise for a time pushed its own former Left Wing 
under, and to pass straight on to a Governmdnt of 
defiance, such als Ireland is seeing now? Events in 
Dublin have almost certainly given a respite in 
India, have postponed the explosion while they are 
being watched. If Ireland ‘walks out’ of the Empire 
without a gun being fired to prevent her, then Mr. 
Gandhi’s demand that India’s ‘right of secession’ be 
at least granted abstractly falls. The right is proven 
and established and acted upon. If, further, the 
British Government while not using force exercises 
economic pressure and exercises it effectively, so 
that either the. Irish secessionists are coerced by 
their own folk back into partnership or else grave 
harm is done to Ireland’s commercial interests, then 
Indian big business, already half uncertain as to 
whether the non-co-operation process is not proving 
too costly, will provide Congress with the essential 
financial sinews unwillingly and insufficiently. In 
any case, the Indian problem will have changed 
drastically and definitely within the next few weeks. 

Yet negotiation sooner or later is inevitable. 
Whatever happens in Ireland, whatever happens in 
India, you cannot keep a large proportion of that 
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part of India which is politically conscious — the 
most vigorous and aggressive section — ^in prison 
throughout prolonged discussions and then think 
that the upshot of those discussions will be peace. 
We have not ‘lost India’ yet; but the next two years 
will see it lost unless we win over far more than the 
handful of Moderates. Government is now in a 
strong position; it wall presently be in a weak one. 
If there is anything in former experience, it will 
negotiate when it is weak and cannot afford to nego- 
tiate, instead of now when it is strong. 

The Delhi Pact was wanting in two re.spects. It 
left out Mr. Nehru and Mr. Patel, and no settlement 
has a chance that is made with Mr. Gandhi alone. 
Secondly, Congress was right in maintaining that 
the pact w'as essentially an armistice and no true 
peace (though this does not excuse the flagrant con- 
tempt of the terms of the armistice). The pact was 
too much concerned with details — as to what fines 
and penalties were to be remitted, what discharged 
minor officials and ejected tenants should be re- 
instated. We could get a genuine peace based on 
recognition of principles. 

If negotiations were successful, Mr, Gandhi would 
never be the same political force again, nor would 
Congress recover its menacing arrogance. Mr. 
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Gandhi would come out of prison to be merely one 
of many Indian politicians, some of them his 
superiors in practical sense and knowledge. If 
Government acts with the generous carelessness 
wliich only a victor can afford, Congress ^vill not 
get over its egregious blunders of 1931. 

Supposing negotiations should fail? Then we 
should kno^v for certain what at present very many 
doubt, that Mr. Gandhi never meant to co-operate 
and that no sort of injustice is done by keeping him 
in prison. Either way he is finished as a first-rate 
subversive force, which is all that anyone should 
desire. 

These are the principles of a genuine peace: 

(1) Simultaneous withdrawal of civil disobedi- 
ence and of the Ordinances, except in the North- 
West Frontier Prownce and Bengal, which should 
be kept as special cases for special consideration. 

(2) Unequivocal recognition of Indian right to 
propaganda on behalf of swadeshi goods and with- 
drawal of any suspicion of ‘sedition’ attaching to 
the use or advocacy of khudder. 

(3) Unequivocal recognition that if despite 
propaganda — ^vhich is not to cover picketing — 
people want to sell or buy foreign goods they are 
free to do so. 
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(4) The setting out of a definite programme of 
reconstruction. 

As to ( I ) 5 in the mood of humiliation that followed 
the Coniilla murder and the attempt on Sir Stanley 
Jackson’s life the temporary exception of Bengal 
would have been accepted by a majority, including 
many Congressmen. That mood, of course, has 
passed. Yet even now it could be driven home that 
Bengal terrorism is a stain on Mr. Gandhi’s personal 
honour — does anyone anywhere any longer believe 
his movement is ‘non-violent’? — and that for his 
own sake he has got to help to bring Congress 
influence to bear. You will never eradicate terrorism 
without Congress exerting every ounce of authority 
it may possess. As to the N.W.F.P., I suggest that 
an effort be made, such as some of us made (with 
partial success, too) in the long talk with Mr. 
Gandhi I have referred to earlier, to drive home the 
fact that there are Iwo Indian defence problems, ex- 
ternal and internal, and that Congress leaders 
might as well have a good look at the Frontier 
before they assume that the British Government is 
solely obstructive. Anyway, I think Government 
would be right to be ‘sticky’ about both these ex- 
clusions, and would have them accepted, so long as 
it was made clear that they were temporary while 
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the special problems connected with these Uvo 
provinces were discussed. 

As to (4), the programme of reconstruction should 
include the land settlement problems of Bengal and 
the U.P.: the cutting down of ‘overhead expenses’ of 
Government, something more drastic at the top 
instead of the 10 per cent all round, which has been 
hard on the more poorly-jiaid services: the placing 
of the Army on the basis of Indian necessity, for- 
getting the coming World War, except in so far as 
an agi'ced conclusion of India’s interest in it could 
be reached: universal primary education with an 
agricultural bias, literary education to be made 
much more expensive so as to choke off at least 60 
per cent of those who now try to get very nearly 
valueless degrees: cut the Provinces loose from the 
Centre, and give them practically unfettered power 
■' to work out their own salvation. As to the States, I 
should let Indian leaders negotiate for themselves, 
as to representation for subjects of the Princes and 
other matters; there are Englishmen who could act 
efficiently as ‘honest brokers’ and friends of both 
parties, and the British-Indian Government, if it will 
act generously, holds powerful arguments in its 
ability to give the States much better boundaries. 
Such Princes (to name a few) as Their Highnesses of 
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Bikaner, Sangli, and Indore are men who care 
greatly for India and its people. If the right people 
set about it, this problem is not insoluble. 

On April 13th, the Indian Government added 
four new items to the Round Table Consultative 
Coiftmittee’s agenda. Two are of the first importance 
if business is really meant; their inclusion, belated 
though it is, must be welcomed: 

(1) Readjustment of Provincial boundaries; 

(2) New Provinces. 

These promise a better job than mere tinkering 
with the system in being. 

It will be remembered that in the Crimean War 
the Tsar attached great value to ‘Generals Janvier 
et Fevrier’. Probably Generals Economic Misery 
and WTong Social and Racial Relations are going 
to defeat us in India. At any rate, no Constitution 
is going to be carried through by the strength of the 
Indian Moderates. Therefore, since Congress cannot 
be executed out of hand, negotiation is certain 
some time. Government still has the power to 
choose its time. Meanwhile let a start be made with 
provincial autonomy somewhere, instead of jumb- 
ling all India together as fit for Ordinance rule. 
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G overning, then, is not the present manifestation 
which so many believe to be the real thing at 
long last. It is not the effort to metamorphose the 
Administration into a kind of ubiquitously pouncing 
cat, imprisoning here, releasing momentarily there. 
It is, in India at present, unflinchingly overhauling 
a dozen obsolete systems and starting such a re- 
creation that your critics will sec a job in which it 
would be a shame not to collaborate. Do this; and 
you will be justified in every way (and justified in 
Indian eyes) in treating those who refuse to collabor- 
ate with far more rigour than they are being treated 
with now. 

It was Jalianwalabagh that started Congress on 
the road that led to the present impasse. The mis- 
conception that led to General Dyer’s tragic action 
has a parallel in the situation now. It is simply this; 
‘there is no way out.’ Government may go on re- 
pressing and imprisoning, marking time while it 
holds conferences. But neither Congress nor the 
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Indian people can find a retreat over the economic, 
political and social walls that contain them. Like 
General Dyer and his Gurkhas deployed on their 
platform, Government commands the only exit. The 
political quarrel holds together the baneful social 
and religious systems. It postpones a resolute tack- 
ling of the economic horrors. 

I am as certain as I was in January that a settle- 
ment is possible. If it came it might dissolve the 
threatening future. Goodwill, free action of thought 
within the Indian systems, resolute facing of the 
whole political and administrative and economic 
job, might preserve the sub-continent from a 
wretchedness worse than China’s and closer to us 
than Russia’s. 

Yet I do not believe that a settlement is coming. 

I cannot but think that India is destined to become 
a spiritual Jalianwalabagh: a memorial on the one 
hand to a multitude of needlessly made martyrs, on 
the other to blindness and lack of quickness to 
recognize and confront any situation that turned 
out other than was expected. 
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N o section of the population of India has more 
reason to look ahead with misgiving than the 
Anglo-Indian (Eurasian and Domiciled British). 
This community suffers severely from unemploy- 
ment, which is increasing as the railways are In- 
dianized. It has practically no prosperous members, 
for these disappear into the British community un- 
less complexion makes this impossible. I was given 
a crowd of such instances, to which I could have 
added as many again from personal knowledge: 
there was a New Zealander ‘with a dash of Maori 
blood’ (who had considerable difficulty in getting 
into New Zealand), an English railway man ‘with 
a Spanish grandmother’, a number of ‘dark Scots- 
men’. No one can wonder at this movement away 
from the community, but it is bitterly resented by 
those left behind. It leaves the Anglo-Indians a 
rabble without leaders. The European Association, 
in a natural desire to strengthen itself, invites the 
‘domiciled British’ section to join them. This leaves 
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only the genuine Eurasian, and only the darker 
Eurasian at that; the Enropean Association is no^v 
full of ‘Anglo-Indians’ of both kinds, domiciled pure 
blood and light-complexioned mixed. Those who 
have gone are not only lifted in social status, they 
can claim ‘overseas’ allowances in addition to tlieir 
Indian pay. But their departure leaves only a skin 
division. 

To add to the diffictJty caused by this exodus at 
the top there is encroachment at the bottom. 
Generations ago there were Indian Christians vho 
joined the community, to escape from the isolation 
of the early converts. In the heU-broth of caste and 
racial and religious prejudice of every sort which is 
stirring and seething in India to-day, these are a 
despised ingredient. Some of them are almost neg- 
roid, having come from ‘untouchable’ clans; they 
add to the scorn that the pure blood races of both 
sides feel for the Anglo-Indian. 

It is painful to contemplate even for a few minutes 
the humiliation that the Anglo-Indians have suf- 
fered. A distinguished general whose advice 
asked could suggest only that children witli no 
touch of colour should be educated in England 
then settled in the Dominions. That means division 
of families, a final severance of children from their 
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parents and from their brothers and sisters. A lady 
who is a political and intellectual leader of the com- 
munity told me, with details of name and residence, 
of experiences tliat must recur continually. The 
daughter of a planter, a child of ten at Dr. Graham’s 
Homes at Kalimpong, spent the day of her father’s 
wedding weeping; she had been told that from no^v 
on she could never return to her home. My infor- 
mant’s own child played as an equal with a Civil 
Servant’s child, until a visitor took it upon himself 
to ask why ‘this dirty little Eurasian’ was mingling 
in the society of the nobly born. 

It is hard to find any disability that has not been 
laid on this unfortunate people. Many of them arc 
Catholics, and therefore the use of contraceptives is 
forbidden them, A girl who was married at fifteen 
has had six children in six years, but has been told 
that she will be excommunicated if she exercises 
birth control. The community is poorly educated 
and cannot expect a self-governing India to make it 
grants. As I have said, it is a community whose 
leaders steadily desert it and keep thcrcartcr a studi- 
ous aloofness and ignorance of its existence. Its girls 
serve often as tyqiists, and are very unprotected when 
their employers happen to be men of no character; 
there is the long hot w'eathcr when wives are away 
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in the hills. A new perplexity is arising. Far more 
English girls of respectability marry Indians than 
most people begin to suspect, far more than used to 
do. Though the children of these marriages are ver)' 
sensibly brought up as Indians, the girls tend to 
gra\dtate to the Anglo-Indian community. The 
parents are practically always dead set against mar- 
riage into that community, so the other thing hap- 
pens. It should be added that the Anglo-Indian 
proper practically never marries into Indian society. 

The community numbers approximately 300,000. 
Certain misrepresentations need to be smashed. It 
is not tile fact that they are most o^them descended 
from laivless unions. In eaily John Company da)'s 
intermarriage was encouraged, and the children 
were accepted as British and the sons given coven- 
anted emplo^mient, both civil and military. In 
those days, when they were treated as people of our 
stock, they showed the best qualities of that stock, 
and Anglo-Indian names s h ine memorably in the 
story of the British in India. I feel shame every time 
I stand in the Residency at Lucknow and look at 
the ruins of that advanced post (over against the 
heart of the bitter fighting, confronting the haunt of 
‘Bob the Nailer’) which fifiy boys of La Martiniere 
held throughout the siege. No boys in the world s 
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history ever did a more gallant job. In the material 
development of India also, the community has done 
essential service. India is so full of teasing inhibi- 
tions (or was, until recently) that the railways, for 
example, could never have been started or run with- 
out being manned by Anglo-Indians. I accept 
‘indianization’ as just and unavoidable; but on the 
railways it is inflicting great hardship on this 
community. 

Shallow people blame them for not having identi- 
fied themselves with Indians. But the Hindu com- 
munity cannot accept additions. The society is 
sufficient to itself; it can give you a. friend’s status 
(which is all the real alien desires), but it will not 
naturalize you. If we are told to doubt this, the 
courts are convincing us; there is the gentleman, a 
Prince, who asks divorce from his white consort 
because he married her imder the influence of an 
infatuation which has now passed off and because 
his Brahmins have authoritatively informed him 
that her ceremony of hinduization was invalid, since 
a non-Hindu cannot become a Hindu. 

A great many powerful people, the Princes and 
the British business interests and our own nation, 
arc saying very loudly and plainly and often, that 
we must have 'safeguards’ in this Indian business. 
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I do not know what safeguards there are that an 
worth anything much. However, there are to be 
safeguards for the strong and wealthy. Has anybody 
whispered the word in connection with the Anglo- 
Indian community? There is not much that could 
be done, but we might secure a reservation of em- 
ployment for a few years to come. What else can be 
done? All racial and colour bars and prejudices are 
shocking injustice — ^which does not mean that indis- 
criminate intermarriage should be resorted to — and 
men and women everywhere and by everyone 
should be taken on their merits and on nothing else. 
But no community, certainly no community in 
India, is prepared to act on this. Segregation has 
been suggested; they might be invited to settle in 
some special area. But there are not desirable aieas 
in India unoccupied. All we can do at present, it 
seems, is to ask the British people to be aware of this 
problem and to keep it in mind. 
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T he chief Indian vernaculars run back to about 
the same period, a thousand years or so; and 
entered upon a century of intense activity when the 
beginnings of English education came. Bengali, the 
earliest to awaken, is still the most vigorous and 
various; beside it a great deal of the other vernacu- 
lar literatures looks naively old-fashioned. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s astonishing abundance 
and technical versatility have continued unabated. 
The range and excellence of his work will never be 
appreciated until the filigree fashion of his publica- 
tion (I am speaking of his ‘translations’) is forgotten, 
and the West has his work in literal versions chrono- 
logically arranged (wth notes when necessary. What 
is wong \vith notes, anyway? They can even be 
interesting in themselves, as well as a lamp upon 
new ways). He continues to overshadow his genera- 
tion. Even those who are vexed with his work can- 
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not get away from him; his name intrudes on their 
every discussion. Ten years ago he broke new 
ground with, the delightfully urbane and gracious 
rhythms of Lipikd^ prose pieces opening with an 
adaptation of Lucian’s Dialogues to the Hindu Olym- 
pus, and with Muktadhdrd ( The Free Current), his most 
impressive use of allegory in drama. He has never 
ceased to expand and exploit the formal possibilities 
of Bengali, so that in despair his younger contem- 
poraries have had to turn more and more to con- 
tent, for they cannot hope to be the older man’s 
equals in technique. 

There was one younger poet, Satyendra Datta, 
whose metrical achievement at some points sur- 
passed Tagore’s, in much the same way as Swn- 
burne’s surpassed Tennyson’s. He died in 1922 and 
left no successor. In Bengal as in England, there is 
no encouragement for a poet, so poetic minds turn 
to prose. There are fine poems still being written, 
however. Among the poets between forty and sixty, 
who may be regarded as established and in their 
main lines of attainment known, may be mentioned 
Kalidas Ray, Karunanidhan Bandopadhyaya, Jotin 
Bagchi and Mohitlal Majumdar. The last-named 
has, perhaps, not had the recognition that his com- 
peers consider his due; possibly because his work, 
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which is largely metaphysical love-poetry, contains 
so much experimental diction, Sanskrit and verna- 
cular elements mingled. 

The younger poets are interesting in their freedom 
and variety. Achinta Sengupta is criticized as too 
precious in phrasing and as wanting in constructive 
ability (he writes short stories and novels, as well as 
verse). Sudhindra Datta, editor of Parichaya^ the 
organ of the advanced group of writers, a poet whose 
style is packed and often hard to follow, is an ad- 
mittedly skilful craftsman with a very extensive 
vocabulary. Sajanikanta Das provides the criticism 
of clever parody of his more serious contemporaries. 
Two Muslim poets are Kazinusrul, whose songs are 
popular, and Humayun Kabir, the ex-Secretary of 
the Oxford Union. The former is more Hindu than 
Muslim in sentiment, but distrains extensively on 
Persian for diction; he is metrically very happy, and 
many of his single lines are greatly admired. Mr. 
Kabir’s translations from English poets are thought 
highly of; he has a host of friends at Oxford, and his 
future will interest us no less than his own country- 
men. 

I have mentioned Parichaya. The men responsible 
for this monthly are as keen minds as exist in any 
country. They are cosmopolitan in their reading, 
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and among British writers prefer such as T. S. Eliot, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Aldous Huxley. Their careers 
will recall similar movements in our own and other 
countries. They have launched a number of maga- 
zines (luckily the group appear to have a certain 
amount of money to burn) which have come to 
shipwreck, but have attracted attention first, often 
angry attention. They know the whole range of 
English literature and can use their knowledge 
effectively. In the last number of Parichaya^ foi: 
example, is a brilliant poetic variation on Rossetti’s 
Troy Town. The magazine contains criticism of cur- 
rent literature in many languages. The group have 
no bigoted objection to shocking contemporary 
conservatism. Indeed, the two heaviest counts 
against it are the unnecessary filth and indecency of 
some of its works, and its excessive imitation of 
Western writers. Sailajananda Mukhopadhyaya uses 
the new material provided by the swift industrializa- 
tion of Bengal, especially along the Damodar river, 
and takes account of aborigines (Santals) as well as 
artisans; he uses dialect freely. The note of all this 
school is experimentation; they sit loose to tradition- 
alism of every sort. Premendra Mittra, another 
short-story writer, studies the psychology of the 
workers and is much concerned with the problem of 
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lov6 outside 'marriage. Dr. P. Guha-Thakurta, in an 
article in Triveni (January 1931), an admirable 
journal issued from Madras and devoted to Indian 
present-day literatures, whUe enthusiastic about 
these writers enters a caveat against their obsession 
with the physically repellent. The Bengali-reading 
public has not yet been as drenched with ‘realism’ 
as other publics have. But Dr. Guha-Thakurta says, 
with justice: 

‘The greatest contribution of these writers to 
Bengali literature has been the creation of a new 
technique of writing — ^free from wordiness and va- 
pour of rhetoric. They have freed the Bengali 
language from the bondage of long, windy narra- 
tions, and intensified it with the pulse-beats of the 
spoken word. They have scrupulously avoided 
pictorialness.’ 

The greatest recent success has been Bibhutib- 
husan Bandopadhyaya’s Father Pdnchdli ( The Story- 
drama of the Road), a novel very vividly recalling the 
experiences of a child, an imaginative child, on the 
background of ordinary village life. The author, who 
has had a hard struggle to arrive, leapt into fame 
with this book, after some earlier not altogether 
effective stories. He has an unusual passion for out- 
door life, and has roved as far as Africa, enduring 
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much poverty for the sake of freedom and variety of 
experience. Father Pdnchdli takes his hero to the age 
of fifteen only; a sequel, Apardjita {The Undefeated), 
shows him in Calcutta, and is a more patchy book, 
the author being out of sympathy with city life. A 
still younger writer (he is only about twenty-two, 
having just completed his University course), Budd- 
hadeb Basu, has been publishing poetry for eight 
years and has always written in a singularly mature 
manner. He is regarded by the Farichaya group as 
the ablest of the youngest writers. Rajashekhar 
Basu, who writes as Tarasuram’, has - aroused 
delight and enthusiasm by his Bhusandi ( The Waste 
Land of Bhusan), which Mr. Sudhindra Datta de- 
scribed to me as 'the eternal triangle in the ghost- 
world’. A dead man finds himself claimed by two 
wives of previous births, and this awkward personal 
confusion pervades their discussions of many 
matters. 

These writers are playing a powerful part in the 
upheaval of Hindu sentiment which is such a feature 
of modern Bengal. Twenty years from now, their 
work will seem in retrospect similar to that done by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells, and a 
score of other writers, for us. They had a predecessor 
in some respects, in Saratchandra Chatterjee, whose 
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fame as a novelist stands apart as Tagore’s does as 
poet and short-story writer. The first part of his 
semi-autobiographical novel Srikdnia has been trans- 
lated and praised for its really superb descriptive 
quality. It has more than this, however; the heroine, 
k woman of the hetairae class, is a moving piece of 
portraiture. The second part of Srikdnia equally 
merits an English version; parts Three and Four (the 
last now appearing serially) are said to be inferior. 
Sarat Babu’s short stories are often excellent. There 
can be no question that he is a man of genius. He is 
also a singularly attractive man. They told me that 
he had betaken himself to the obscure fisherfolk who 
live beside the Rup-Narayan river, and I was sorry 
not to be able to renew old acquaintance. 

Since revision of the outside world’s opinions con- 
cerning India is urgently called for, let it be noted 
that the serious writers of Bengal have done for ever 
with the traditional literature, of Radha-Krishna 
love-scenes and laments, of endless variations on a 
few religious and semi-religious themes, hymns to 
Kali or Durga, and so on. Also, though the rest of 
India will continue for a while longer to produce 
books with such titles as A Chaplet of Pearls or 
Flower-gathering, young Bengal, in its authors who 
count, has finished with them. Perhaps little of the 
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work of these new writers will live. But they have 
opened a way and created a method. 

After me cometh a builder. Tell him, I too have known. 

■ Where Bengali was concerned I had the advan- 
tage of meeting many of the significant writers and 
of established friendship with some of them. I had 
not the same advantages as to the other vernaculars 
of Northern India. Hindi, for example, is not con- 
centrated in two or three cultural centres as Bengali 
is in the Delta towns, especially Calcutta, but is 
widely diffused over many capitals. Urdu has a 
literary existence outside strictly Urdu centres. The 
most eminent Urdu poet. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 
openly expresses his preference for Persian and is 
understood to have given up the widting of Urdu 
verse. Urdu is overshadowed by Persian, as Hindi is 
apt to be by Sanskrit, and neither vernacular seems 
to have yet attained to the independent literary life 
which so abundantly belongs to Bengfdi. These 
almost interchangeable tongues have tlieir leadin^ 
poets in places as apart as Lahore and Calcutta an 
Hyderabad: in Lahore is Iqbal, in Calcutta Sa)7^ 
Reza Ali Wahshat (the italicized name isthe 
de plume that has supplanted the real name), in ) 
derabad Shabir Hasan Khan Josh. All these t u 
are about fifty. The last-named wites long po 
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on social and political themes, Wahshat writes love- 
poems. A poet who is moving away from Persian 
models is Sayyid Kalbe Ahmad Mani, editor of the 
periodical Tasnim. Sayyid Ali Naqi Sufi, of Luck- 
now, an older man, is a Shiah and a Nationalist in 
poetry (the Shiahs as a rule are opposed to the 
separate electorates demand of other Muslims and 
so are readier to align themselves with Indian 
Nationalism). Maharaj Bahadur Barq, of Delhi, a 
descriptive poet, is a Hindu. 

Sir Abdul Qadir, a critic as cautious as he is 
learned, an enthusiastic lover of Urdu and Hindi 
literature who values without over-assessing, tells me 
that short stories are more popular than novels with 
his people. A very .popular novelist, Al^dul Halim 
Sharar, who wrote romances and historical novels 
re-creating the life of Islam during the Crusades aiid 
other times of testing, died in 1926. He still lacks a 
successor. 

Marathi literature is at the beginnings of the fer- 
ment which Bengali has known for so many years. 
Its poetry is mainly lyrical. As is well known, it has 
had a long line of noble religious poets, not the least 
distinguished being the Christian Tilak, who used 
the classical manner and metres with acknowledged 
mastery. The young poets to-day find all this older 
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poetry too metaphysical and religious and monoton- 
ous. Such a representative of the traditional (yet 
enlightenedly traditional) school as N. C. Kelkar, 
of Poona, while sympathetic, told me that he felt 
there was a cult of the over-sentimental of another 
kind now, by lyrists obsessed with erotic themes. 
‘These writers lack objectivity, and forget that love 
is only part of life.’ 

Mr. Kelkar has played a large part in Maratha 
literary and political life — ^and on the larger political 
stage also, as a co-founder with Mr. Jayakar and 
Dr. Moonje of the Responsivist Party in 1926, and 
as editor of Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s journal, the 
Kesari (‘Lion’). He is an accomplished writer in 
English, of the earlier, elaborate fashion created by 
our quarterhes and exemplified by Macaulay and 
LoweU; a fair-minded man, a patriot whose record 
has been both courageous and sober, a good cntic, 
a Marathi dramatist and poet. Another critic ^vriting 
in Marathi is S. K. Kolatkar, of Nagpur, a man of 
about sixty; he •writes also fiction and plays. Chand- 
rasekhar’ Gore of Baroda is a poet of ■wider range 
than the solely erotic. 

Marathi literature is in transition. Persian words, 
old words fi'om ballad-poetry, words newly coined, 
Enghsh words — ^these are all jostling the Sanskrit 
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diction ^vllich many nsc as carelessly as our own 
more careless writers use the Latin elements in 
English. Mr. Kclkar’s comment to me was: ‘Tiic 
Bralimin’s day is over. But the Brahmins still stand 
for Hindu culture. There is danger of the non- 
Brahmin manner, now that it is taking control, 
ruining the language.’ 

Gujarat lies at the opposite side of India from 
Bengal. The two people, the Bengalis and the Guj- 
aratis, show great resemblances in their political 
and literary activities alike. These resemblances arc 
not accidental; Bengali literature has immensely in- 
fluenced the other vernacular literatures, but Guj- 
arati most of all. Gujarati draws lavishly and incess- 
antly on Bengali fiction and drama in translations, 
and (I should say) there is real danger of Bengali 
stifling the Gujarati spirit. The leading Gujarati 
miter, Narasimliarao Divatia {(stat. 6o), has 
avoided this by his own independence of character. 
His family have represented that strongly and nobly 
puritan strain of monotheistic belief that so power- 
fully influenced Bombay as well as Calcutta last 
century. The story current is that his father, an 
orthodox Hindu, after his son’s death collected his 
gods in a basket and dumped them in a stream. Mr. 
Divatia told me, smilingly, that t his_ ^ was but a 
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dramatic popular version of a revulsion that actually 
took place. His father passed from orthodoxy to a 
leading position in the Prarthana Samaj, whose 
hymns he wrote (as Rabindranath Tagore wrote 
most of the Brahmo Samaj hymns). The son’s ser- 
vices to Gujarati literature are great and various. 
His lectures before Bombay University laid the 
foundations of philological study of Gujarati, His 
critical essays, however old-fashioned the impatient 
young may now find them, did an equal service in 
their own sort. He is a poet of high descriptive and 
lyrical gifts, as his Kusummdld {Flower. Garlands) and 
Hridayavind {Hearfs Lyre) showed long ago. Half a 
dozen years younger is Nanalalpatram Kavi, whose 
JayajayantaTi . a drama, will hardly keep its reputa- 
tion, judging by its melodramatic plot, though the 
rhythmical prose in which it is written, almost ‘free 
verse’, enlarged the technical possibilities of Guj- 
arati poetry. The writer marked out for leadership 
is K. M. Munshi, now unfortunately in prison as a 
Congress supporter. His historical novels, especially 
Th£ King of Gujarat, are popular and are valued by 
good critics. 

An important section of Gujarati literature belongs 
to the Parsees. The complaint is made that they 
have riot kept the language pure from Persian accrc- 
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tions. But it is admitted that individual Parsees 
have made contributions in both verse and prose. 
The Parsees, like the Marathas, have strong histori- 
cal interests. The Marathas are collecting the records 
of their great past — at Poona the Bhdrata Itihdsa 
Mandak) ‘The Indian Historical Association’, told 
me that they had over a thousand untranslated 
letters of Nana Farna%ds. The Parsees have been 
energetic in civic and social matters and have a fine 
humanitarian achievement to their credit. Mr. C. S. 
Masani’s books on subjects as diverse as Sufi Poetry 
and the Evolution of City Government in Bombay 
are good examples of this catholicity and liberality 
of mind. Mr. Masani is not only a fine writer of Eng-, 
lish, as these books show, but an enthusiast for 
Gujarati literature. 

This necessarily meagre survey of certain North 
Indian vernaculars only takes account of the little I 
have been able to glean in a two-month’s visit. I 
cannot pretend to judge of the merits of work 
witten in tongues which are not my ownj but there 
are in India to-day critics whose judgment is based 
on other than patriotic prejudices and has been 
formed by knowledge of European as well as Indian 
^^guages. Minds of fine quality are expressing 
themselves in these vernaculars, and it should 
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matter of pride to us that India is experiencing such 
a renaissance. A nation’s prestige does not depend 
on its political or military importance. The mere 
fact that a writer has to use one of the world’s less- 
spoken tongues should not, in itself, mean that his 
influence is imprisoned within a tiny territory. 
Malayalam, in South India, is spoken by eleven 
million people; Norwegian, spoken by three million, 
has during the last half-century had a world-wde 
influence second to that of no other literature. 
Indians must themselves first decide which of their 
writers best merit the attention of the world outside. 
But if they do this it should not be impossible to 
find (or make) channels of communication whereby 
their thought and literature should reach and en- 
rich the whole comity of civilized nations. I want to 
see: 

(i) ‘Oxford Books’ of Sanskrit, Persian, Bengali, 
Hindi and Urdu Verse. It will be objected that 
these could not pay their way; I will engage to 
show the contrary. These books would provide 
standards which, whether accepted or rejected, 
would be of the greatest value to Indian writers. 
They would be acts of recogmtion of the adult 
status that the vernaculars have attained. They 
would begin the long overdue appraisement of the 
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Indian classical literatures, concerning which Eur- 
ope, which long ago made up its mind as to what 
Greek and Latin literature are worth in essentials, 
has no sort of opinion but accepts as equally valid 
absurd exaltation and sweeping dismissal. 

(2) ‘A Legacy of India’, in the admirable Oxford 
University Press ‘Legacy’ Series. 

(3) ‘A Year Book of Indian Art’, on the lines of 
The Tear Book of Japanese Art, which the Japanese 
Government issues under the segis of the League of 
Nations. This should contain adequate reproduc- 
tions of Indian pictures of all schools, both old and 
of to-day, with biographical and explanatory notes. 
This book might need a subvention. 

(4) ‘A Year Book of Indian Literature’': chapters 
on each important vernacular, by Indian writers 
critical as weU as patriotic, telling us the main trends 
and tendencies of each vernacular, what established 
writers had passed away, what new writers had won 
recognition, what new books had been acclaimed as 
important. These chapters should be followed by 
about sixty or seventy pages of translated extracts — 
half a dozen pages of description from a Tamil 
novel, an excerpt of dialogue from a Bengali drama, 
some pages of criticism of an Indian writer, and so 
on. I believe some of the writers thus represented 
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would emerge to separate and indnidual significance 
for the outside world. Tliis book sliould pay its ^\•ay. 
if only as nn essential book of reference tliroughout 
the English-speaking peoples. It might be possible 
to arrange for translations into Frencli and Gernirnij 
in conjunction -with the League of Nations C^Dnunit- 
tcc of Intellectual Co-operation. 

(5) The foundation of readei'sliips at eitlicr or 
both Oxford and CambridgCj ^^ith a 'inde scope. 
lea\’’ing tlicir holder's free to represent any aspect of 
Indian thouglit or literature (otliei' tlian the solely 
linguistic). I suggest tlie Clark foundation as a 
model: and would have these readei'sliips held 
citliei' by Britisli or Indians, but more often by 


Indians. 

(6) A 'Nobel Prise’ for India, to be given each 
year to an outstanding vTiter in some vernacular. I 
should like to see it go one )’t:ar to such a man as 
Dirntia in Gujarati, anothei' year to Saratchandra 
Ghatteijee in Bengali or N. C. Kelkar in hfaratlii. 
It need not be of great moncta^'^■^’alue, but it should 
be recognised as an exceptional distinction, spread 
ing a reputation bej-ond a writers oivn pro\incc or 
\'ernacular. It should help India to be av'ai'c 
her imit)* and her diversit)’: and the ais'ard 
be at least an item of 'news’ to the pres^ out^i t. 
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(7) A Hawthornden, or Prix Goncourt, again not 
necessarily of great value, for an outstanding work 
of imagination in some vernacular published during 
the previous year. 

(8) Translations of some of the more original 
recent books, including a selection of Bengali short 
stories chosen and englished by such a ‘modern’ 
group as those responsible for Parichaya. 
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‘The Rhinoceros sondaicus keeps on cropping up, though 
only on paper. He is a very rare beast indeed, there being 
only half-a-dozen or so of his species left. He inhabits this 
province [Burma] and Mr. Vemey, who is well known as a 
naturalist and explorer, has arrived and will attempt to shoot 
a specimen for the British Museum. Mr. Vemey is a very 
painstaking naturalist of the new school and spares himself 
no effort in an endeavour to present his specimens to the 
public in their correct settings. He came out not many 
months ago to shoot Tapir.’ 

T he gratifying tidings I have quoted from an 
Indian weekly are of a recurring kind. ‘A pop- 
ular official’ is reported as having bagged eighteen 
panthers in three days or it may be forty black buck 
in one day. Some may feel dubious as to whether 
the surviving party in these meetings is the more 
ornamental denizen of Indian ways; but it is not 
often that a panther or a black buck bags a popular 
official. We must take the world as we find it. The 
reader will be glad to know that Mr. Verney’s mis- 
sion was entirely successful. 

Rhinoceros sondaicus, as the paragraphist points out, 
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is a very rare beast indeed. As the ti'ain crossed the 
Indus at Attock it was hard to believe that die first 
Mogul invader killed it there. All three Indian 
rhinoceroses must, I suppose, be taken as doomed 
to extinction. The last traces in die Sanderbans, so 
a Commissioner of Fisheries, whose work had kept 
liim constantly there, told me in pre-War days, ivere 
reported as seen in these marshy flats somewhere 
about 1887. There used to be, before that, not very 
convincing rumours ofrliinocerosesindieMahanadi 
delta, but I never heard that any European ever 
saw them there. 1885 or so (I wite from memory of 
old conversations with all sorts of wanderers) saw 
their disappearance from the Sonthal Parganas. 
Sondaicus indiciis will (just) survive a while longer in 
the Nepal Terai (and Kuch JBehar?), and sondaicus 
in Assam and Burma, and sumatrensis in the Chitta- 
gong hinterland and where Burma runs into Malaya. 
But I should like to know more definitely, from men 
who have seen these animals. 

The beasts that must vanish are those that breed 
slowly or are hard to hide or exist in isolated spots. 
The Nilgiri Ibex is being looked after by means of 
permits, but needs this close supendsion. The Kash- 
mir Stag, a magnificent creature, ivould have gone 
long since if the Maharaja’s private preserves had 
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nf't l;rpi it; ic i'; to hr hoprti that thr’r jnvofvr' will 
tint hr jhstJi! t^prn iii tiir ptr-rtU (iio oiHrnt: ,uili 
ronfif iho ^ v.h.rir ihr I'ttropr.in hioiji *.m- 

V'tVrd isj I’oK’.JuI v.cir (ium: op'-ii (ituint; ihr Cjr.u 
\V;ir. ‘Ihr Ituli.itJ lU’on i-. ::\tr itj S-nsth Ijiiii;!. 
Iitcloir in Ontr.'.l Itufir. ’til! h;:' tiisy hrj<!, whirlj 
tiu* I'.'ilU'r pti.tri't’ lohi mr hr h:ul r\riy JM- 
irniioti ori ojilintiisj!: to prc^trt t. Ilr had ta.hrn iiotr 
of wha.t !japp,rnr(l itt thr iirstdihoin in'.; Sta.tr of 
Gwa.iior, \'.}! 0 ;r ja<t i)i'r.n, :i herd orthitty, v.nr 
Mirtousulrd a.iul rliot dnv.n fiftrrn yrat,' hy 

‘tempo: ary nrntirmrn’ (I am tniotiin: a .'^rciiiitun: 
ICnyliduna.it \v1k» liver in Chvalior) who ha.d t:d:rn 
the troid)lr to eornr own f.vrnty mile,'; itt ^nder to 
aclneve ihif- feat, retosrti'- the v. i!d a-', I told Ili'J 
Hiphnr's ofllihajirr, in I-ojulon la.' t antnmn, that I 
widird to inirreedc with }nni ‘on hehairofan op- 
prer'-ed minoriiy reridrni in hi;: dominion.';’; the 
onirial hooks allcpe that Bikaner has ‘a herd of 
nljout a hundred wild a'^rcs’. He itild me that tlic 
book.s were wrong, and that he iiimself liad never 
seen one, but that verj’ otTasionally one .strayed 
into lii-s bordcr-s from Bhawalpur. 'riicy .still exist in 
Cntch, however, or did until ye.sterday, 'I'he.sc, too, 
arc in an i.solatcd area, wlicrc they cannot be 
replenished from outside. 
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The fauna of India is so interesting because 
Malayan and African elements mingle. Central 
India being the actual meeting place. I was told that 
Princes and others who wanted cheetahs for hunting 


purposes now got them from Hyderabad. But the - 
officer in charge of the Gwalior shikar department 


(who knew the whereabouts of everything shootable 
in his territory and kept a census) said that fifty or 


sixty survived in the State. They are found in Indore 
also. The hunting lynx, the caracal, is in both these 


States. 

Everyone knows that the last lion in Central 
India was shot at Guna, in Gwalior, in 1873 (on 
Waterloo Day— too good a day for such a deed). 
Eleven years previously, one officer had shot eight 
at Guna; and late in the ’sixties, when the railway 
was being built, engineers shot two near Allaha- 
bad. A few months before the very last of all was 
kiUed, in 1873, four were shot in Jodhpur. The late 
Maharaja of GwaHor’s praiseworthy effort to give 
his dominions lions again, nearly a quarter 0 
century ago, will be remembered. Unfortunate y, 
tigers have increased in Gwalior, and they o 
the Hons (which in any case had been ma e 0 
familiar with human beings before their en arg 
ment) to the outskirts of the viUages, whose inliabi- 
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tants hunted them do\sm. Nevertheless they man- 
aged to sur\dve in the Sheopur jungles until two 
years ago. In 1930 the last isolated members were 
shot in several -widely apart places, the very last of 
all near Jhansi. People still say they arc there, but 
the Head of the Shikar Department says he knows 
that they arc not. The Maharaja of Indore told me 
that one lion (whose lioness had been among the 
1930 victims) was said to be hiding on the confines 
where Gwalior and Indore meet. T have been 
thinking of getting anotlicr lioness for him. I should 
like to entice him into my State and protect them.’ 
‘If Your Highness will get liim another lioness, that 
wll be the best ^vay of enticing him over.’ 

The lion seems certain to slip out of existence in 
Asia. During my Mesopotamian sojourn I kept a 
^vatchful mind open for news; a lioness and cubs 
were seen by an Indian trooper near Ahwaz in 191 7 
(reported in The Times), a lion cub was brought 
through Arab Village near Sannaiyat in 1916, one 
was shot in the Wadi marshes a year later, they 
lingered in the Pushtikuh and perhaps on the 
Khabur River, in pre-War days one had been shot 
at Sannaiyat by Commander Cowley (who perished 
in the Julnar attempt). These were the teasing 
stories I collected and kept against the background 
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of such experiences as Englishmen had had not a 
century before (Layard, for example, reports in the 
most casual way seeing a flock of eight walking 
about on Tigris banks) . Sir Arnold Wilson told me 
recently that the lion was now definitely extinct in 
Persia. He will be, or should be, glad to hear that 
this was undue pessimism. An official of the Bombay 
Natural History Society told me that they had re- 
ceived proof of lions still in Persia, in those Push- 
tikuh which we used to watch growing more deeply 
snowcapt, in the days of 1916; and also elsewhere. 

Junagadh in Kathiawar, again as everyone knows, 
has the last Indian, and wiU keep the last Asiatic, 
lions. They once shrunk to about a dozen, and are 
now believed to be about a hundred. They have 
established themselves in several parts of adjoining 
Baroda, and the Diwan Sahib of Baroda assured me 
that the State intended to protect them. The Juna- 
gadh lions are reserved for distinguished execution- 
ers, Princes or Governors. It is the ritual for every 
Viceroy and Commander-in- Chief to shoot some 
before leaving India. They told me that Lord 
Reading came to do his duty with no great enthusi- 
asm. A high Muslim official told off to attend him 
left off his jewelled sHppers and climbed into the 
machan respectfully barefooted. Out of the jungle 
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came a lioness and cubs, and the lioness proceeded 
to show her children, using the dead buffalo as a 
model, how to kill. Lord Reading proved a bad 
sportsman; instead of shooting them he looked on 
fascinated. Presently the cubs, their faces all gor)% 
found the slippers and entered on a happy game, 
worr)ung them like kittens, and finally carried them 
off into the bush. Lord Reading came down from 
his inachan and said, ‘Drive me at onee to the nearest 
telegraph office,’ from which he sent a wire to Lady 
Reading saying that he had seen the greatest sight 
of his career, a wild lioness teaehing her cubs to 
play. I shall be very sorry to hear that this story is 
not true. 
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